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LSTER’S “ No,” following upon Russia’s “ Yes,” 
has brought the hard-worked word “crisis ’’ in- 
to play once more in the newspapers. So far as 

the fortunes of the British Government are concerned, 
the Irish difficulty can hardly be considered critical. The 
Government have a clear course and they are assured 
of the whole-hearted support of the Liberals. The 
Russian Treaty is a different matter, and all parties 
are preparing, with various degrees of confidence, 
for a dissolution and an election. The odds are now, 
however, against an election, which nobody really wants. 
The Liberals, of course, are the deciding factor, and 
they, though with a few exceptions they maintain their 
opposition to the Treaty as it stands, seem disposed to 
find some way of bettering it rather than to destroy it. 
If Mr. MacDonald is willing to accept amendments, 
and able to accept them (there seems to be some 
uncertainty as to the constitutional rights of Parlia- 
ment in this respect), then there would appear to be 
little doubt that the Government will avoid a defeat. 
The Prime Minister is expected to deal with the Treaty 
i a speech at Derby a week hence, but he is not likely 
to do more there than defend himself. Any efforts 
that may be made to escape the deadlock will presumably 
be behind the scenes. 


* * * 


_ The question of Germany's entry into the League 
is still in suspense, mainly owing to the tergiversations 
of the Berlin Government. It is lamentable that they 
should continue fooling about with their “ war-guilt”’ 
thesis, despite all the sound and friendly advice they 
have had both at home and from abroad. Germany 





has just complaints to make of her treatment in 1919 
and afterwards; but of 1914 the less said the better. 
The world has read all the documents and heard all 
the arguments, and it has found no reason for reversing 
its general verdict on the Hohenzollern Empire. But 
we have long wanted to let bygones be bygones; the 
French now want it; everybody wants it, save the 
insane German Nationalists. It is high time that 
Germany made up her mind that her entry on honourable 
terms into the League will be to her advantage, and not 
merely an immense favour to the rest of us. The latest 
example of stupidity is the behaviour of the Wilhelm- 
strasse over the conversations in England last month 
on the subject of the League. That these conversations 
did take place, as Lord Parmoor and Professor Gilbert 
Murray have stated, between them and Dr. Stresemann 
and his friends, there is no doubt. Nor is there any 
doubt that, whether they were prudent or not, they 
were tolerably long and quite serious. The denials, 
followed by half admissions, from Dr. Stresemann 
have created a bad effect both here and in Germany. 
Voérwarts bitterly attacks the German Foreign Office 
for its clumsy lying, not only in this, but in two other 
matters within a single week. 
* . . 


The Prime Minister’s acceptance of £80,000, to 
“endow a car” was, to say the least, a sad error of 
judgment. We do not, of course, suppose that he has 
sold his principles and a baronetcy for a mess of biscuits. 
That Mr. MacDonald had 80,000 7} per cent. Preference 
shares in McVitie and Price transferred to him in March 
and that Sir Alexander Grant appeared in the Honours 
list in June was, no doubt, simply an unfortunate 
coincidence. The two men were close friends of old 
standing, and the consideration for the title was public 
munificence. Nor do we demand that our Ministers 
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should be paragons of penury like the Guardians in 
Plato’s Republic, or that they should do without motor- 
cars. A car is a necessity to a man who is not sparing 
himself in the public service, however simple his habits 
may be, and no one need grudge Mr. MacDonald his 
Daimler and a generous allowance for its upkeep. But 
most. of us would have been better pleased that the 
nation should foot the bill while he was in office. Out 
of office, he can collect Daimlers and biscuit shares 
from whom he likes. The best defence for this tran- 
saction is the naiveté with which it has been conducted 
and explained—a naiveté almost incredible in two adult 
Scotsmen! But neither that, nor the plea that Mr. 
MacDonald has been no worse than others in his place, 
will quite remove the nasty taste that is left in the 
mouth. The first Labour Prime Minister of England 
should have been, in a matter of this sort, scrupulous 
to the point of fastidiousness. The Labour movement, 
at any rate, expected him to be so, and it is from the 
Labour movement, we may be sure, that the severest 
criticism will come. 
* * . 


The intransigence of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
has been displayed this week in regard to three important 
questions. First, the Lee Report on the Public Services 
was rejected by a majority of 22, though it was carried 
without a division in the Council of State. The debate 
in the Assembly included some violent speeches, but 
on the whole it was fair as well as illuminating. One 
significant fact emerges. The Indian Constitutionalists 
are indignant because they are expected to give favour- 
able consideration to an elaborate scheme without 
having before them the evidence upon which it is based. 
The Government of India takes the view that, as a 
large part of the testimony of civil servants and others 
was given in camera, it must be treated as confidential ; 
and the Indian members retort that if so, and if they 
are not to be provided with even a summary of the 
evidence, the Assembly is not in a position to arrive at 
anything but a negative judgment. As a matter of 
fact, however, the rejection of the report does not 
alter the situation, since all the Indian parties had made 
known their hostility. The second example of the 
opposition mood was seen in the demand for the abro- 
gation of the Government’s summary powers for 
dealing with conspiracy and revolutionary crime. The 
Home Member submitted to the Assembly an impres- 
sive catalogue of facts, especially es to outbreaks in 
Bengal, and the Swarajist leader underlined the official 
case by asserting that the revolutionary unrest was 
far worse than Mr. C, R. Das had admitted, or than the 
authorities were aware of. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment was heavily defeated. In the third instance, the 
Swarajists refused to accept the Government’s new 
scheme for separating railway accounts from the general 
Budget, unless full Indianisation of the railway service 
was conceded. These things serve to demonstrate the 
impossibility of the present situation. The Government 
cannot carry a single administrative reform in the 
Assembly, because, apart from the general temper of 
obstruction, no proposal can be detached from prevalent 
racial bitterness and political strife. 


* * = 


In other respects the Indian outlook is, at the 
moment, exceptionally grave. The Hindu-Moslem con- 


—— 


flict, more violent now than for many years 
flared up the other day at Kohat, where British troops 
were employed to make an end of the killing and bur. 
ing. The accounts of what happened are still imperfect, 
but it is clear that this important frontier town has 
had a narrow escape from destruction. At Lucknow 
and other cities in the United Provinces, also, Hindu- 
Mahommedan rioting has been serious, while there 
is only too much reason to fear that the marked cegsa- 
tion of news from the Punjab implies anything rather 
than the success of the Governor’s fresh experiment 
in repression. Mr. Gandhi’s dream of racial harmony 
in India was never further from reality than it is at 
this moment, while Mr. Gandhi himself offers the latest 
of his bewildering changes of plan. Just before the 
Committee of the National Congress announced his 
election as president of the session to be held in 
December, Mr. Gandhi gave up the fight with the 
Swarajists and announced the suspension of the Non- 
Co-operation programme, with the exception of a 
modified boycott of foreign cloth. In doing this he 
was merely admitting the force of facts long evident 
to the whole of India; but his present political tactics 
are none the less extraordinary in the light of his own 
words and deeds during the past five years. He has 
joined hands with Mr. Sastri and Mrs. Besant in the 
movement towards party reunion and the framing of 
a draft Constitution which shall embody the collective 
demand of Indian leaders for self-government. His 
chairmanship of the National Congress, therefore, 
according to his present intention, is to be a move in 
the direction of political settlement. 
+ * * 


The National Farmers’ Union, having come to agree- 
ment with the milk distributors on terms which amount 
to a victory, now tells the public that the next move 
is in its hands. The distributors will try to pass on 
to the consumer the increase which the farmers have 
secured from them. The farmers rightly urge that 
they cannot prevent this, as long as the present system 
of distribution remains in being. But they profess 
eagerness to receive proposals from the Co-operative 
Societies or from other bodies for more direct and 
cheaper service of the public. The National Farmers’ 
Union has also accepted the offer of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, which is being wound up, to 
take over its archives aiid the goodwill of its accumu- 
lated experience. We hope this will mean a real de- 
velopment of producers’ co-operation under the auspices 
of the farmers themselves. Such a development will 
make it far easier for the consumers to organise and 
establish relations with the producers, not only of 
milk, but also of other agricultural supplies. A 
reformed scheme of distribution will call for close 
collaboration of producers and consumers; and we 
hope the farmers will, as a first step, not only develop 
co-operation among themselves, but also persist m 
their desire to establish relations with the consumers 
Co-operative Movement. 

7 . * 


Apart from the comparatively small areas in which 
work has stopped because the local coalowners refuse 
to honour the recent national agreement, unrest in the 
mining world appears to be growing very rapidly. 
In South Wales, the Federation delegates have refused 
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to sign the draft agreement supposed to give effect 
to the national terms, on the ground that it does not 
meet the position of the hauliers and certain other 
special grades, The matter has accordingly been 
referred back to the coalfield lodges for further con- 
sideration. In Scotland also there is grave discontent, 
and the Scottish Miners have decided to launch again 
their old policy of the five-days’ week. In most areas, 
the present tendency of wages is down to the minimum, 
and the owners express serious fears at the re-entry 
of Germany into the export trade. German wages 
are lower, and the working week longer, than the 
British, and overtime is being regularly worked beyond 
the normal eight-hours’ day. The application of the 
Washington Hours Convention to German industry 
will do something to relieve the balance ; but the root 
of the trouble is in the depressed standard of living 
among the German workers. How long will it take 
both workers and employers in other countries to realise 
that the depression of the German standard of living 
isamong the serious causes of unemployment elsewhere ? 
~ * * 


At Clydebank, where the rent struggle threatened 
last week-end to enter on a still acuter phase, a brief 
truce has been arranged, under the mediating influence 
of Mr. David Kirkwood. As a result, the attempts at 
eviction have ceased for the time being, and there have 
been no further conflicts with the police. Tenants 
are advised to use the breathing-space for coming to 
arrangements with their house-factors, and it is proposed 
that outstanding cases should be referred for settlement 
to a specially constituted tribunal. This sounds more 
hopeful; but there is still no agreement as to the 
basis on which rents are to be paid in future. The 
factors are standing out for the maximum increase 
under the Rent Acts; the tenants are still demanding 
pre-war rents. Behind the struggle is the acute 
poverty of the Clyde area which, dependent largely 
on shipbuilding, has felt the full force of the trade slump. 
Moreover, whereas many English poor law authorities 
pay rent allowance to unemployed tenants, this is not 
the practice in Scotland—a fact which partly accounts 
for the exceptional bitterness of the struggle. The 
factors have doubtless nine points of the law on their 
side; but the law is not everything, and attempts at 
wholesale eviction will lead to widespread and dis- 
astrous disturbances. It will need prudence and 
common sense in large measure to find a way out of 
the impasse. 

* ~ * 

It had been hoped to hold in London this summer a 
formal conference of the Labour Parties and Trade 
Union organisations of the countries within the British 
Empire. This fell through ; but this week an informal 
gathering has been held of the representatives of 
Dominion and Colonial Labour now in England and of 
the British Labour Party and Trades Union Congress. 
This meeting recommended the establishment of a 
special Empire Committee by the Labour Party and 
the Congress, and the holding of a formal Imperial 
Labour Conference next summer. This was felt to be 


Recessary, both on general grounds, and in order to 
work out a concerted policy on the question of Empire 
It will be excellent if action is taken along 

There has been hitherto practically, no 


Migration. 
hese lines. 


contact between the British Labour movement and the 
movements even in the self-governing Dominions, to 
say nothing of India and other parts of the Empire. 
Yet, under modern industrial conditions, what happens 
in Australia, or India, or Kenya, may be of vital concern 
to British workers. Moreover, the Labour Party is 
admittedly weak and ill-informed on Imperial questions, - 
and close contact is eminently desirable in a political 
as well as an industrial sense. It will not be easy to 
establish regular relations over the wide spaces of the 
Empire ; but it is greatly to be hoped that the effort 


will be made. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Scratch an Ulsterman 
and you find a Sinn Feiner. This was clear enough to 
Sinn Fein in its early days when Mr. Eoin MacNeill, the 
Free State Boundary Commissioner, used to wind up 
meetings of the Irish Volunteers with cheers for Sir 
Edward Carson and his lieutenants. Sir James Craig 
has adopted and improved upon the traditions of his 
leader, English politicians of all parties have a legiti- 
mate grievance against the Northern Premier, who snaps 
his fingers at their authority and drives a coach-and-four 
through British Acts of Parliament with as little 
compunction as O'Connell or Parnell were accustomed 
to display. Logically Irish Nationalists can have no 
complaint on this account; on the contrary, it goes 
far to prove their case that legislation imposed by 
Westminster has no moral force in Ireland. A National- 
ist leader who had the courage to stake his political 
fate on his principles might transform the situation by 
insisting that Sir James Craig’s offer to settle the 
dispute between North and South by mutual agreement 
is a better asset than any solution that could be obtained 
by relying upon English pressure to coerce any section 
of Irishmen. Unfortunately Free State politicians have 
conducted the controversy upon lines which make 
it practically impossible for them to pursue the heroic 
course advocated by Mr. John Devoy without giving 
it the appearance not of a bold stroke of statesmanship, 


but of an abject surrender. 
* * * 


In the circumstances the best that can be hoped is 
that the passage of the Bill establishing the Boundary 
Commission will enable Southern Ministers to make a 
new approach to the Six Counties and may induce 
Sir James Craig and his colleagues to negotiate with the 
object of reaching an agreement, instead, as in the past, 
of scoring points for the Republicans at the expense of 
the Free State. It is not very promising that the next 
move on the Unionist side is to be a series of popular 
demonstrations in border areas. These meetings, which 
will take the form of an invasion of intensely Catholic 
districts by hordes of imported Orangemen under the 
protection of armed Specials, are not likely to difninish 
the fears of Northern Nationalists or to reconcile them 
to a settlement which must leave them at the mercy of 
opponents who have hitherto used their advantage to 
deprive the minority not only of political privileges, 
but of ordinary civil rights. Even if the Northern 
Cabinet’s “ not-an-inch”” policy was justified on legal 
grounds as against both Great Britain and the Free 
State, its treatment of its domestic opponents would 
serve to put it out of court. A practical recognition 
of the right of minorities to fair play would be a better 
card in Sir James Craig’s hand than academic assertions 
that the powers and privileges of the Northern Parlia- 
ment and Government under the Act of 1920 cannot be 
abrogated without their consent. 
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THE NEW 


A NEW JOB FOR THE NAVY 


HEN Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot set 
the League the problem of how to make 
arbitration work, it was obvious that the 

difficulties were only beginning. We were prepared 
to see many avenues explored in the search for a 
solution, and neither the enthusiasts at Geneva nor 
the cynics in Paris have disappointed us. But one 
adventurous party has got into the blindest of blind 
alleys. All our difficulties, we are told—or, at any 
rate, the main difficulty of reconciling divergent 
French and British views—will be overcome by putting 
our Navy at the disposal of the League. 

Who first made the suggestion is not quite clear. 
It is generally fathered on Lord Parmoor, and certainly 
Lord Parmoor has said things at Geneva which would 
give ground for the belief. On the other hand, it has 
now been authoritatively stated that “‘no definite 
proposal regarding the utilisation of the British Navy 
has either been made or withdrawn.” So perhaps 
Lord Parmoor was not responsible after all. Maybe 
it was some of the Houyhnhnms of the League who 
galloped off with the British Navy, or possibly it was 
a band of Yahoos disguised as Houyhnhnms—or even 
an unholy combination of the two. The point is 
not of much importance. What is important is that 
the proposal has been bruited abroad and apparently 
taken seriously. It is naturally not taken seriously 
here ; most Englishmen, we believe, will treat it as a 
joke. But since our sense of humour may not be 
quite the same as other peoples’, it is well that the 
joke should be stopped and the truth about British 
public opinion on this matter made clear. 

There are, of course, different views about the Navy 
held by different schools of thought in this country. 
But there are certain points on which all schools of 
thought and all political parties will be found in agree- 
ment. And one of those points, we may assert with 
confidence, is that we could not possibly entertain the 
idea, under present conditions, of lending our Navy 
to the League of Nations in the way and for the purpose 
suggested. ‘That is not because we do not believe in 
the League—in the spirit of the League, that is to say, 
and in its future. Nor is that it we make a fetish of 
the Navy. Few of us now feel sentimental about it, 
either in the heavy way that used to rank it, as an 
object of veneration, with the Twelve Apostles and Queen 
Victoria, or in the lighter way of the lady who hoped the 
Socialists would not abolish the Navy, because it was 
so picturesque. We are not ideologues in this matter, 
but severely practical persons—a “nation of shop- 
keepers,”’ if it pleases our friends to call us so. 
When we think or talk about the Navy, we question its 
functions, we question its capacity, we question its 
expense. In short, we look at the facts in a common- 
sense way. And we may add that, like our neighbours, 
we shall look at facts, as well as ideals, in connection 
with the right of the League to call upon the forces of 
its member States. 

At present that right is very narrowly limited. The 
Council of the League certainly can decide that sanc- 
tions should be imposed for a flagrant breach of obliga- 
tions under the Covenant. But the decision must be 
unanimous. Moreover, the Council cannot order any 
State to throw its forces into the field against the 
wrongdoer, or to take any ‘prescribed measure ; it can 
only make recommendations. It rests with the State 
itself to decide whether it shall accept the recommen- 





—— 


dations, and, if so, to what extent—that is, how many 
bayonets or ships it shall put at the League’s disposal, 
The new suggestion, as we understand it, would sweep 
away all these limitations and transform the League— 
or rather the Council of the League—into a real super. 
national authority. The Council’s resolution would 
become operative by a majority of votes. It would 
issue a command instead of making recommendations, 
and it would be entitled to call out all the force it chose— 
whether it were one destroyer or a whole fleet. Under 
this scheme the British Navy would in fact cease to be 
the British Navy; it would be the League’s marine 
police force. Now, we do say that that in itself would 
be an ignominious fate. We can imagine a state of 
the world some time hence in which the British Navy, 
or what then remained of it, would be very honourably 
employed in such a service. But under present éon- 
ditions the idea is absurd. And its practical conse- 
quences would be exceedingly dangerous. Our repre- 
sentatives on the League Council might vote against 
the imposition of sanctions in a particular case and yet 
be overborne by the majority. The matter would then 
pass out of our hands, and we should find ourselves 
saddled with the responsibility of conducting a blockade 
or an expedition, perhaps of a dubious, or even a mis- 
chievous nature, with a great force of ships and at a 
great cost. If the affair ended without any complica- 
tions, the British Navy would steam home, having done 
its duty to the satisfaction of the world, and the British 
taxpayer would pay the bill, to the still greater satisfac- 
tion of the world. 

But, as everybody can see, there would be but a 
small chance of no complications arising. Have 
those who talk so airily of this plan forgotten America? 
While America is outside the League, the League has 
got to consider not merely its own rights and duties 
but the effect of its actions on America. And if the 
League should forget that, it is hardly likely that 
we shall. A blockade by the British Navy might be 
very proper in the eye of God ; but it might look quite 
different to the eye of the business community in the 
United States. And what if the Council of the League 
despatched us on an adventure in Far Eastern waters 
—in a dispute, say, between Japan and China or Russia 
—or in South America, where Republics are prone to 
quarrel, and where also there is a Monroe Doctrine ? 
We need not discuss the consequences of such an 
enterprise ; the bare statement of the case is sufficient 
to show that we could never undertake it. And no 
British Government, Labour, Conservative or Liberal, 
would agree, we may be sure, to any pact that promised 
to involve us in such complications. 

But, though this new job for the British Navy 
must be declined with a smile, that does not mean 
that we can offer no armed assistance against aggres- 
sion. It seems pretty clear that if the rule of arbitration 
is to be substituted for the rule of force, force must 
still remain in the background for use in the last 
resort. One day the League of Nations may be 
in complete control of that force, the master of its 
own" police. But that day is clearly not yet. It 
may be that we, and all other States members of the 
League, can reasonably be asked to bind ourselves 
to some more definite engagements than we are under 
at present. But certainly, in view of this silly but 
instructive naval proposal, we shall scrutinise very 
closely any plan that is brought forward. We want 
arbitration, Put we do not want it to be made effec- 
tive at our sole, or main, expense. And we do not 
want it as a sort of publisher's wrapper to a new 
edition of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 
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ARMIES, TREATIES AND PEACE 


Paris, September 15th. 


N France a somewhat less optimistic view is taken of 
| the possibility of solving such problems as security 
than appears to be the case in Geneva. Those journals 
which are most in the confidence of the Government began 
to utter warnings from the beginning. They would not 
have the hopes of France pitched too high. Jf Mr. 
MacDonald made an impression at Geneva, he made little 
impression at Paris. It was here represented that 
M. Herriot had secured a personal triumph and had refuted 
the British thesis which left out vital provisions of security. 
One pictured Mr. MacDonald in rather sorry plight with the 
chivalrous M. Herriot coming forward like a victorious 
boxer to pick him up and help him to wave a feeble hand 
at the public. Doubtless this is all wrong. I accept of 
course the illuminating account of the Geneva proceedings 
given by my colleague, Mr. Robert Dell; but in such a 
matter even the erroneous and tendencious despatches 
which are printed in the various capitals have their deep 
significance. Not only, then, was there some anxiety to 
damp expectation in Paris, but while it is agreed that the 
French and British have come closer together in their 
conceptions of European order than ever before, it is 
insisted that before there can be any practical advance 
the guarantees of security given to France must be such 
as will satisfy the most timorous—or should we say the 
most bellicose ?—Frenchman. 

It does not of course follow that the French are not 
prepared to reduce their active army. It has been whispered 
to me that the Government will fall in with M. Paul- 
Boncour’s view that nine or ten months’ training—at 
most a year—is sufficient to make soldiers. Nominally 
every young Frenchman had to serve three years in the 
army. Then the period was cut down to eighteen months, 
with an increase in the number of colonial troops. It would 
be satisfactory, so far as it goes, if France, under no com- 
pulsion, were again to change her military law and release 
her citizens after nine or twelve months’ training. But 
it is possible that too much attention may be given to 
such a reform which would have a purely domestic interest. 
Economically, the present French system is wasteful, not 
so much because of the actual cost of the army—the actual 
cost is relatively low—but because far too many citizens 
are at a given moment abstracted from civilian life in a 
country which suffers from a shortage of man-power. 
While the young men are serving in the army France is 
compelled to import labour. France, unlike England, has 
no unemployment ; on the contrary, a sort of industrial 
Malthusianism is sometimes held to be desirable. More- 
over, the effect of a prolonged absence from one’s life 
occupation at a particularly awkward age lessens the 
efficiency of the individual. His career is broken; he 
fails to learn, and sometimes he unlearns, his trade. 

These, as I say, are some of the objections to French 
military methods ; they chiefly concern France and if they 
can be removed so much the better for France. But the 
contention of those who advocate a shorter period is that 
France will in no sense weaken herself militarily by diminish- 
ing the period of service. There are even those who assert 
that she will be stronger. If I am not mistaken such is 
the view of M. Paul-Boncour. It may well be the view of 
M. Herriot. General Nollet, the War Minister, was, it is 
assumed in some quarters, taken into the French Cabinet 
partly because he might lend his authority to the short-term 
theory. What is that theory ? That covering troops need 
not be large, provided the necessary cadres exist, and the 
whole French manhood of fighting age has been trained, 
and is available at a moment’s notice under a sound 
mobilisation scheme. The last war, it is claimed, confirmed 
this theory. Both sides took some time to get under way ; 
wars are decided rather by the reservoir of trained civilians 
than by the size of the standing army. One or two or 






three years’ service is not a matter of great importance— 
what is of importance is that the entire nation should be 
available. 

Leaving aside therefore, for the sake of simplicity, the 
possibility of increasing the colonial and the voluntary 
service troops, there is no good reason why France should 
not reduce the time spent in instruction in garrisons which 
are scattered all over the country. Such a course would 
probably not affect the chances of war nor the result of war, 
always assuming the technical efficiency of training and of 
mobilisation. There is a tendency to overlook this point ; 
that is why I make it. We lay too much stress on the 
strength of the active army and not enough on the strength 
of the potential army. There might be what may be repre- 
sented as a measure of disarmament without any real altera- 
tion of the international position. 

In return for the submission of disputes to arbitration, 
and the subsequent so-called disarmament which the 
British desire, France, however, would like to see more 
specific pledges of mutual assistance against the aggressor, 
whoever he may be, than England appears to be willing to 
give. The most has been made of a promise (or what is 


‘held here to be a promise) on the part of Lord Parmoor, 


of British naval aid. As I write, so tendencious do I find 
the reports, that I am not clear how far such a promise 
has been made, and how far it would be regarded in England 
as binding. The application of sanctions not only of an 
economic, but of a military character against the aggressor 
is part of the French plan of defence. In 1919 I often dis- 
cussed with M. Bourgeois his demand for a League army, 
and in one form or another the French still hold that the 
League should possess or control fighting forces. Security 
cannot be conceived without some sort of agreement 
between (let us put this frankly) the allies of the war, to 
throw their weight against the former enemy countries in 
the event of an attempt at revanche. 

Moreover, a general understanding which would merely 
be the famous Article 10 of the Covenant writ large— 
Article 10 engages the members of the League to maintain 
the existing conditions in Europe—would not be enough. 
Even though England were to accept a pact of mutual 
assistance—so far as I can judge she is not likely to—the 
French would be troubled about the uncertainty and the 
slowness of the working of such machinery. They par- 
ticularly want separate defensive treaties which would not, 
they say, violate the letter or the spirit of the League 
engagements, since they would be registered and published 
by the League and could be repudiated were the Ally clearly 
in the wrong. This French demand has been made by 
successive governments in France, and it is equally made 
by the Herriot government. 

Obviously such arrangements could not be one-sided. 
In order that they should neither be unilateral nor egotistic, 
France endeavoured to throw her protection over the 
Central European countries and to create a chain of alliances 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea against the double menace 
of Germany and Russia, and, indeed, of Hungary. Not 
only should a peculiar relationship exist between Belgium 
and France, but there must be retained the Franco-Polish 
treaty and the Franco-Czecho-Slovakian treaty. When 
M. Poincaré went out of power other treaties were being 
negotiated. They appear to have fallen through for the 
present. But, at any rate, on the pivot of Czecho-Slovakia 
there turns another series of defensive accords. Czecho- 
Slovakia and Rumania are linked together, as are Rumania 
and Jugoslavia. 

It may be well to recall that the security clauses in the 
Franco-Polish treaty provide that if, contrary to the pacific 
intentions of the two States, one of them is attacked with- 
out provocation on its part, the governments shall agree 
on the steps to be taken for the safeguarding of their 
territory and their legitimate interests. Further, they 
must consult each other before concluding new accords 
which would affect their policy in Central and Eastern 
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Europe. Everybody knows that there must, sooner or 
later, either be new accords between Poland and Germany 
which will seriously affect their policy in Central and Eastern 
Europe, or there will inevitably be an attack on certain 
of the territorial arrangements which have been effected 
by the peace-makers. 

As for the questions which touch the Little Entente— 
questions which may become acute at any time—it is laid 
down in the Franco-Czecho-Slovakian treaty, as in the 
treaties of the Little Entente, that the maintenance of the 
juridical and political order in Europe is indispensable. 
These countries undertake to come to an agreement when 
such order is threatened and their security is endangered. 
What is to be done about these and similar engagements 
entered into or contemplated ? In view of the precarious 
character of some of the provisions made by or under 
the Paris peace treaties of 1919, it seems to me that we 
here reach the heart of the problem. Will the League 
really reach the heart of the problem? Will the 1919 
treaties be consecrated afresh? Will France and England 
truly fight out this issue? Purely in my réle of informateur 
I am bound to say that the present French Government 
does not appear to dissent materially on the strict upholding 
of the treaties of Paris from the preceding French Govern- 
ment. 

In the Echo de Paris, which is systematically pessimistic, 
there is proceeding a campaign for the retention of every- 
thing that is held to make for French security, and day by 
day influential Frenchman are interviewed on this subject. 
But I cannot observe any disposition on the part of other 
journals which have thrown in their lot—as was to be 
expected—with M. Herriot to relinquish anything which 
hitherto has been considered essential. There is one 
exception which I have especially noted. In Paris-Soir, 
which is perhaps more Socialist than Radical, M. Paul- 
Boncour is taken to task for advocating the co-existence, 
with whatever League assurances there may be, of separate 
pacts. Its arguments may be thus summarised: In 
the present state of Europe even the most perfect system 
of arbitration cannot definitely assure peace. Neither a 
reduction of armaments nor theoretical guarantees of 
assistance can prevent conflicts of interests which may 
result in war, Putting might on the side of right—a 
phrase which has found favour at the League of Nations 
assembly—may mean anything or nothing. As long as 
there is any urge to war schemes to prevent war will 
break down. What is necessary is the creation of a peaceful 
international spirit. Now this will be created only in so 
far as justice prevails and is recognized by all parties as 
prevailing. Separate accords between nations, so far 
from reducing the chances of war, multiply them. The 
League of Nations will have only an illusory control over 
such treaties. Secret clauses may exist. When it is 
necessary to determine the aggressor difficulties will arise; 

there will be a grouping of nations; the latent divisions 
of the League will manifest themselves ; and the Geneva 
organisation will crack and become impuissant. Any 
so-called defensive pacts would thus, it is argued, become 
dangerous. But this view, though it is to be found in 
France and is making headway, cannot yet be relied upon. 

One other fact must be registered. While M. Herriot 
patriotically reasserts the exclusive guilt of Germany for 
the war, while the Quotidien also insists on the exclusive 
responsibility of the Central Empires, while the Ere 
Nouvelle regards the question of Germany’s culpability 
as one which is settled, nevertheless, the latter journal is 
permitting a number of writers to affirm the existence 
of divided responsibility. Whether this is good or bad I 
will not attempt to determine; if it should encourage 
Germany to send an inopportune Note on the subject 
M. Herriot’s task will be complicated and the French will 
harden their hearts; but it is at least significant that 
there is a growing number of Frenchmen who are prepared 
to admit that faults were not all on one side, to revise their 





beliefs about the war and about the peace, and to shake 
hands fraternally over the past with Germany. Whatever 
may or may not be accomplished at this moment the 
“ international spirit ” and the desire for an understanding 
are, with many qualifications at present, slowly but surely 
developing ; and it is possible that the League of Nations, 
under the impulsion of Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot, wil] 
be found, in spite of a permissible cautiousness and 
scepticism, to have carried us some way along the path 
to peace. SisLEY Hupp.egsrton, 


COURTS OF INQUIRY AND THE 
COVENT GARDEN STRIKE 


r ‘oer strike at Covent Garden is in itself a matter 
of importance, which raises questions going quite 
beyond the immediate issues of the dispute. 

It acquires an additional importance from the report 

issued last week-end by the Court of Inquiry appointed 

by the Minister of Labour. The Court was appointed, 
presumably, in order to further a settlement ; but, so far as 
we can see, it leaves matters almost precisely where they 
stood before its appointment. This appears to be so, 
not because the Court has tried to settle the dispute and 
has failed, but because it has not tried to achieve a settle- 
ment. The point is one of substance; for it has arisen, 
not only in this particular case, but in several recent 
instances in which the Minister has used his power of 
ordering an inquiry under the Industrial Courts Act. 

There seems to be a big difference of opinion as to the 

functions of the Courts of Inquiry established under 

that Act. 

It is, of course, quite clear that a Court of Inquiry is 
not an arbitration tribunal. It has no power to bind the 
parties to a dispute to accept its findings. They are free 
to accept or reject, to strike or lock-out or to agree, what- 
ever the Court may say. The purpose of the Court is to 
recommend and to influence, and not to enforce its decisions. 

But this is a purely negative definition, which leaves 

room at least for two widely differing interpretations of 

its positive function. Is a Court of Inquiry to confine 
itself to the study and clear statement of the facts of the 
dispute, for the information of the public and the Ministry 
of Labour? Or is it to make positive recommendations 
for the settlement of the dispute, and to pass plain judgment 
on the facts presented toit ? The Courts recently appointed 
appear to have taken mainly the former view of their 
function. Courts appointed in the early days of the 
Act undoubtedly took the latter, which is, in our opinion, 
undoubtedly the view most in the public interest. It 
is true that the report before us is not wholly devoid of 
recommendations. It does urge the parties to resume 
direct negotiations, and, failing agreement, to refer their 
differences to arbitration. But these proposals involve no 
pronouncement on the merits of either the men’s or the 
employers’ case. The essential question is, after all, 
the amount of wages the porters at Covent Garden are to 
receive. Are they getting too little, enough, or too much? 
What is the case for or against meeting their demand for 
a fixed minimum wage? ‘These questions the report 
does not even attempt to answer. It devotes much 
space to apportioning blame for the outbreak of the dispute. 
and for this and that tactical blunder in its conduct. But 
on the main matter at issue it simply does not pronounce 
at all, or even help the public to draw a conclusion. Yet 
this surely is the very purpose for which Courts of Inquiry 
were established. The public wants to know, not so much 
which side has been cleverest, or luckiest, in manoeuvring 
itself into a good tactical position, as whether on the whole 
the wages and conditions in dispute are reasonable or not. 
If a Court of Inquiry does not tell us this, what is the use 
of it, unless it is meant simply as a way of keeping the 
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ies talking while the dispute settles itself by the testing 

of the rival economic forces. In the coal dispute last 

, in the building dispute this summer, and now 

in in connection with Covent Garden, much the same 

thing has happened. The Court of Inquiry has been a 
mere useless interlude in the course of the dispute. 

Not all Courts of Inquiry have been this. The Dockers’ 
Inquiry in 1920, held under the same Act and by a Court 

umably exercising identical powers, was of real use 
because it faced the whole situation and made positive 
recommendations for dealing with it. So were some of the 
other Courts held in the early days of the Act. But of late 
there has been a growing tendency, undoubtedly on the 
initiative of and under pressure from the employers, to 
narrow the scope of inquiry, and as nearly as possible to 
cut out the constructive recommendations altogether. In 
this way the whole value of the Act is being undermined. 
The electricity dispute, where the parties wanted to get 

itive recommendations, was dealt with first under the 
old Conciliation Act of 1896 rather than under the Industrial 
Courts Act of 1919. Yet, when the latter was passed, it 
was supposed to supersede the Conciliation Act by a more 
efficient procedure, and a clause actually repealing the 
Conciliation Act was only struck out at the last moment 
under pressure from the Labour side. There is a further 
point which makes the narrow interpretation of the Indus- 
trial Courts Act by the Courts and the Ministry of Labour 
especially unfortunate. The practice in this country is for 
the State to avoid, whenever it can, intervention in industrial 
disputes. The parties are left to negotiate directly, without 
the intervention of any official or tribunal, until it is quite 
clear that deadlock is complete, and often until an actual 
strike or lock-out is in progress. This practice, which is, 
on the whole, both healthy and inevitable under British 
conditions, makes inquiry of the narrow type now favoured 
under the Industrial Courts Act almost completely useless. 
Before a deadlock has been reached, or a stoppage begun, 
there are obvious uses for a cold and impartial survey of the 
facts, designed to make the parties realise the true position 
before they break off negotiations or plunge into conflict. 
But, when once there is deadlock or actual stoppage, the 
need is, not merely for a survey of the facts, but for practical 
reommendations for ending the dispute—weighty and 
definite proposals which can be accepted or rejected, and 
which cover the whole ground of the quarrel. Inquiry of 
the first type has been very useful in some countries ; but 
the second type is really the only form suited to British 
conditions. Neither employers’ associations nor Trade 
Unions in the great industries will tolerate State intervention 
in their affairs until they have done their best to adjust 
differences amicably by direct conference. They will 
seldom call upon the State, and it will seldom be wise for 
the State, to take action until the occasion for inquiry of the 
first type is already past. Surely any person who applies 
commonsense to the problem must realise the truth of this 
view. To undertake an inquiry of the purely explanatory 
type after a dispute has already broken out is in nine cases 
out of ten valueless, and must serve to bring the machinery 
of State inquiry into disrepute both with the disputants 
and with the public. On the other hand, a Court of Inquiry 
which is prepared to make positive recommendations is of 
use precisely where a Court of the other type is useless— 
when a dispute has actually broken out, and negotiation 
has definitely failed. 

We do not pretend to know how the blame for the recent 
conduct of Courts of Inquiry is distributed between the 
Minister of Labour and the eminent lawyers who are usually 
chosen to preside. It may be that the new practice has 
been growing up without direct encouragement from the 
Ministry by the action of these lawyers and their narrow 
interpretation of their terms of reference. But, even if 
this is so, the remedy seems to us to lie with the Minister 
of Labour, who is responsible for the terms of reference 
#ven to each Court that is set up. We suggest that in 





future the Minister should so frame these terms as to 
make it clearly the Court’s business to bring forward 
positive and detailed recommendations for a settlement. 
We are aware that some bodies of employers maintain 
this to be impossible under the terms of the Industrial 
Courts Act, within which the Minister must confine his 
reference. This view seems to us mistaken. The section 
in question empowers the Minister not only to authorise 
the Court to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of the dispute, but also, “if he thinks fit, to refer any 
matters appearing to him to be connected with or relevant 
to the dispute ’’ to the Court. Moreover, no restriction 
is placed on the scope of the Court’s reports to the Minister. 
The Act, as it stands, therefore, while it is somewhat 
loosely drafted, seems to give all the power that is needed; 
and it was actually interpreted as giving these powers 
in the early days of its operation. The change came only 
with the trade slump, when employers, who had previously 
been anxious to refer Union claims to Courts of Inquiry, 
began to fight shy of the Act, in order to exercise unre- 
stricted freedom in the reduction of wages. The Act, in 
our view, confers the necessary powers. But, if there is 
any doubt on this point, it had better be cleared up at 
once by a short amending Act, giving in unambiguous 
terms the full authority that is needed. We commend 
this suggestion to the Minister of Labour for action at an 
early date. 

In the case of Covent Garden, we have to face the fact 
that the inquiry has been a failure, because the Court 
did not try to make it a success. There is, in the circum- 
stances, nothing to be done but to follow the Court’s advice, 
amounting to abdication of its proper function, and urge 
that direct negotiation between the parties should be 
resumed at once. The strikers have already authorised 
their Union to come to terms on their behalf, and we 
hope that the employers will not long persist in the stubborn 
decision they took on Tuesday neither to meet the men 
nor to arbitrate. When negotiations are resumed, as they 
must be, the men will not get all they want or that, in our 
view, justice would give them. The employers will not 
succeed in their attempt to smash the Union and de-unionise 
the market. The case is one for compromise, and since 
the Court of Inquiry, which ought to have suggested the 
terms of compromise, has refused to act, it devolves on 
the parties, with such direct aid as they can get from 
the Minister of Labour, to settle matters for themselves. 
The interest of both parties is to settle, for the longer 
the dispute goes on, the less trade will pass through Covent 
Garden Market in the future. From the public standpoint, 
this may well be a good thing ; but a reform of the methods 
of distribution is best arranged, not during a strike, when 
the transition will cause the maximum of hardship, but 
under conditions which will enable all the parties concerned 
to collaborate in working out a better system. 


COUNTY COMMITTEES FOR 
AGRICULTURE 


HEN Agricultural County Committees were es- 
tablished, five years ago, to administer a part 


of the Corn Production Acts, and to co-ordinate 
the agricultural work of the County Councils, most un- 
biased observers were well content. The danger of too 
large a measure of centralised control was removed, and it 
was felt that the average farmer would find direction less 
irksome and advice more palatable if they came to him 
from men whose capacity as agriculturists was open to 
local scrutiny, and could in the great majority of cases 
challenge criticism. 

But the Corn Production Acts were repealed, and prom- 
ises forgotten. The just claims of the farmer were settled 
by a cash payment while the claims of labour were dismissed 
or ignored, and Agricultural Committees found the most of 
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their occupation gone. There was hardly a bad, backward 
farmer engaged in skinning the land but rejoiced greatly. 
One heard some of them mumbling the old shibboleths 
up and down the country—“ A good job too, we don’t 
want folk coming on to our land and telling us what to do.” 
Of late a suggestion has been made to give the coup de grdce 
to these Committees, and one is pleased to see that the 
Ministry has not only refused to administer it, but has 
come forward with a definite plan for bringing agriculture 
into close association with local government and the county 
authority, so that the Committees may become once again 
a focus of intelligent activity. It is admitted that there 
can be no compulsory powers of control, though they are 
truly needed, but the Ministry believes that a sound 
agricultural county committee can persuade, educate and 
set an example. No hard and fast lines can be adopted, 
for the farming business varies from district to district, 
but every county committee will have its hands full and, 
on the educational side, there is a large field for exploitation. 
The trouble is that the more ignorant practitioners seldom 
apply to the Agricultural Organiser, do not visit the Agri- 
cultural College, leave the experts alone. To be sure they 
are beginning to send their sons to learn “ new fangled 
ways,” but for themselves the old must suffice to the end. 

The present bleak outlook is very largely the fault of the 
second-rate farmer, but on the other hand the Ministry 
gives no effective publicity to its hopes or intentions. The 
official Journal is not popular and publishes far too many 
articles that can only be read by men with a scientific 
training; it has never made a wide appeal, and is not likely 
to do so. The leaflets are not attractive, and the news 
service is irregular. To suggest as the Ministry has done 
that the County Council can look after propaganda is to 
ignore the truth that publicity is as much a business as 
farming. Even if the local press can be relied on, the 
method of presentation is more important than the measure 
of space. The Civil Service, like all other great industries, 
must learn to handle the question of publicity with intelli- 
gence ; prejudice is often stately but will not help. A more 
reasonable task that the Ministry would impose upon 
County authorities is the development of schemes for 
marketing produce with the co-operation of the farmers 
themselves, while attention is called to the claims of British 
produce properly packed and graded. In this connection 
one may remark that the penalties imposed upon those who 
sell foreign food as English are utterly inadequate. 

A proposal that the farming community would appear 
to resent is that the county committees should undertake a 
survey of agricultural conditions within their borders and 
should use the powers they possess to deal with weeds and 
bad cultivation. Why, one may ask in parenthesis, should 
they not administer the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act, 
too? Ifthis Act were properly enforced the country would 
save enough to pay for the cost of the Ministries of Agricul- 
ture and Health put together. Committees are urged to 
make the most progressive farm in the country a place of 
pilgrimage, and in the general conduct of their new life 
they are advised to start with a report from their Organiser 
or Agricultural Director and appoint a sub-committee to 
consider it. The Ministry’s District Commissioner of 
Divisional Inspectors will assist and additional expenses 
incurred will be met. 

Now, it is well that the County Agricultural Committees 
should resume their suspended animation and that they 
should do what in them lies to create a healthy public 
opinion, not only in the urban areas, but in farm land too, 
but the proposal has found many to oppose it. The 
Council of the National Farmers’ Union is seriously annoyed. 
It splutters—to the great disadvantage of a pellucid style. 
“ But,” we read, “at any rate farming opinion will be 
pretty unanimously against the suggestion contained in 
the Minister’s circular that the Committees should be 
recognised as the competent spokesmen for agriculture 
generally in the counties.”” One cannot help thinking that 





es 


the county spokesmen will speak coherently and so enjoy a 
great advantage over their critics. There follows this. 
“ The circular is issued under the egis of a Labour Govern. 
ment, whose policy aims at control not merely of wages, 
but ultimately of the industry generally.” In short the 
National Farmers’ Union has smelt a rat, sees it flying in the 
air, and is determined to nip it in the bud. 

There is nothing in the Ministry’s proposals that reveals 
the intention or the desire to control agriculture, but at the 
same time it is abundantly clear that agriculture cannot 
control itself. The second-class farmer, and he is in the 
majority, is living on sweated labour, he is being beaten 
every time by the market rings and the town combines, he 
cannot win a fair price for corn or meat, he has insufficient 
capital, his methods are out-of-date, and he is a real source 
of weakness to better men. He is going the right way to 
make land nationalisation inevitable, to create the control 
he shrinks from, unless he agrees to accept help and direction 
when they are offered him. How can they come in more 
pleasing shape than from the men who know his troubles 
and limitations, and have had to fight against similar 
difficulties ? 

In the long run the farmer can only help himself, but he 
must convince the townsman that he is putting up a good 
fight, and his workers that he is playing the game. The 
County Agricultural Committees provide a ladder by which 
he may rise step by step to the knowledge that has been 
accumulating in the past few years, and to the practice 
based upon it. For the farming community to resist the 
movement to eradicate weeds, and to penalise inefficiency, 
is not only foolish but dangerous, and one can only imagine 
that the National Union lost self-control when composing 
the foolish appeal to prejudice that it issued in reply to 
sane and helpful circular. The industry is of far greater 
moment than the individuals who conduct it. A time may 
come, when the ebullience of the N.F.U. is forgotten, and 
the Agricultural Committees are showing that they are the 
real pioneers of the industry within their respective counties, 
when they will be able to hold a brief for arable farmers 
before the tribunal of public opinion. They may be able 
to show that the grower, having done his best and having 
been beaten by circumstances beyond his control, is deserv- 
ing of a guarantee, that he is an asset to the country, and 
that he has followed the advice of those who are best quali- 
fied to grasp the nature of his problems. When he can 
show that he has taken advantage of every opportunity, 
that he has given a trial to new methods, and that he has 
dealt fairly with those he employs, and has not turned 
their needs to the service of his opportunity, he may be 
able to touch the conscience of the townsman. If, on the 
other hand, he refuses advice, resists direction and will not 
make an honest effort to second those who are prepared to 
work for him, he can hope for nothing better than the 
possible approval of the N.F.U., which, though doubtless 
valuable, seems dear at the price. 

We caught a glimpse of fair weather when the Com 
Production Acts were still in force, and the County Com- 
mittees were in their first strides. All things considered, 
these bodies deserved their hearty reception. They main- 
tained a steady pressure along the right lines, there was no 
charge that they misused or exceeded their authority, and it 
was clear that each county possessed a certain number 0 
the right people, men who lived what they talked. That 
asset is with us still, and nothing could be better than that 

it should be brought once again into full working order. 
Ss. L. B. 


LEOPOLD AND LOEB 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

"T's great Chicago murder case, which ended on 
September 10th with a life sentence upon the 
two youthful criminals, stands alone in the 

records of crime. Sensational murders are common 

enough. Since the war, as we all know, examples have 
been frequent and variously revolting, from the French 
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Bluebeard to Vaquier and Mahon. But no crime that the 
modern world knows of can be set beside the killing of 
the boy Robert Franks by Nathan Leopold and Richard 
Loeb. 

The affair has dominated the American newspapers 
for four months in a fashion that no short description 
could make real to English readers. In the first fortnight 
(that is, two months before the trial began), according to 
the calculation of a well-known American journalist, 
one Chicago daily gave to the case 228 columns of news, 
pictures, comment and conjecture. On the first Sunday 
after the youths confessed, the Chicago Tribune (which 
calls itself the world’s greatest newspaper) printed, with 
an apology, twenty-one columns of stuff about the crime. 
The trial lasted thirty-three days, on every one of which 
a full page, with splash headlines, was deemed to be a 
reasonable allowance of space for the report in the papers 
of the great cities. It would be idle to attempt an account 
of the American institution of trial by newspaper; but one 
may recall, by way of contrast, a recent occasion in the 
Court of the Lord Chief Justice of England, when certain of 
our editors were arraigned and solemnly admonished, 
because of a quiet little flutter in connection with the 

ow crime. 

Richard Loeb and Nathan Leopold are each aged nineteen. 
The families of both belong to the rich Jewish community 
of Chicago. They are not only wealthy, but of good 
standing in the city. Both lads are unusually bright. 
Loeb was the youngest graduate of the University of 
Michigan, and Leopold of the University of Chicago. 
Loeb was attractive, popular, fond of outdoor games. 
He is described as the master-mind of the sinister partner- 
ship. Leopold has an astonishing intellectual record. 
One of the psychologists who gave evidence stated that 
his passing of the mental test had never been equalled. 
He can recite the Lord’s Prayer in fifteen languages. His 
knowledge of birds is a legend among American ornitholo- 
gists. By the time he was fifteen he had collected and 
catalogued 8,000 species, including many specimens of 
birds that were believed to be extinct. Both prisoners 
were given to the study of the great criminals of history. 
It is a fair assumption that they were equally bored by 
luxurious living and the amusements of Chicago; but, 
although Leopold called himself a ‘‘ Nietzschean colossus,” 
it was evidently Loeb who set out to devise the perfect 
crime, which was, of course, to be so skilfully planned that 
detection would be impossible. 

The identity of the victim was of no importance to them. 
They considered a number of people, including their own 
parents and brothers. The one point they regarded as 
essential was that the person killed should belong to a 
family wealthy enough to pay ransom. For more than 
six months they appear to have been absorbed, with 
diabolical frigidity, in building up the scheme ; but it is 
said to have been by mere accident that, on May 21st, they 
made choice of the little thirteen-year-old boy, on his way 
home from a private school in South Chicago. They 
invited him into their hired car, and drove away; killed 
him with a chisel, tried to destroy the features with acid, 
pushed the corpse into a drain, and then, over the telephone, 
began a babyish game of ransom with the child’s father, 
& game that was brought to an abrupt end by the discovery 
ofthe body. The police, to begin with, were so completely 
at fault that they arrested several teachers of the school, 
and with so much assurance that they held them for six 
days without warrant and subjected them to the abominable 

torture of the “‘ third degree.” The criminals had provided 
themselves with a circumstantial alibi, which broke down 
m connection with the car, and when they learned that a 
pair of Leopold’s spectacles had been found near the scene 
of the murder, they confessed, independently and without 
the smallest sign of feeling. 

During the ten days between the discovery and the 
confessions the Press spread itself over the hunt for clues. 


When the mystery was at an end there began the exploita- 
tion of Leopold and Loeb on a scale and with a reckless- 
ness going beyond anything hitherto known. The prisoners 
played their full part in this hideous farce. Leopold, as 
became his larger intellectual resources, seems to have 
surpassed his accomplice in the completeness of his enjoy- 
ment. When the incriminating spectacles were found 
he was taking his law examinations, and was discussing 
the incidents of the tragedy at the law school. After his 
arrest he delighted the officers at police headquarters with 
a learned account of sexual perversion in the Renaissance. 
Both prisoners assumed the callousness appropriate to 
the Nietzschean superman, proclaimed their transcendence 
of good and evil, remarked that their only crime was in 
being caught, and throughout assumed, as Loeb put it, 
that “‘ you couldn’t hang a million dollars in Cook County.” 
And this air they contrived to maintain throughout the 
five incredible weeks of the trial. It must be observed 
that the Court and the Press together did everything 
possible to uphold the prisoners in their pose. Unlimited 
amazement was expressed over the fact that their confidence 
was hardly broken down at any stage of the hearing. 
And yet the Tyburn tradition of “dying game” might 
have helped the American public to understand, while the 
staging of the affair, together with the evidence and 
speeches, was quite sufficient to explain the impudent 
bearing of Leopold and Loeb. 

Their parents made a good impression at the beginning 
by undertaking that the power of money would not be 
used unfairly in the defence. Later it was formally stated 
in court that the experts summoned were being remunerated 
on an agreed scale, and that counsels’ fees would be fixed 
by the Bar Association. Needless to say, such manceuvres 
as these did not in any way affect the procedure. The 
defence secured the most famous advocate of the Middle 
West—Mr. Clarence Darrow, once, it is interesting to 
recall, decried as a Socialist and feared as the defender 
of Labour unions and leaders. His first decision was a 
master stroke. He advised the youths to plead guilty, 
thereby avoiding a jury trial and limiting the hearing to 
an argument upon mitigation of sentence. Judge{Calverly, 
who tried the case, had a reputation for severity which 
was assumed to be an answer in advance to the wide- 
spread belief that the Illinois courts would not dare to 
** hang a million dollars.” 

The report of the trial makes extraordinary reading for 
an English lawyer or student of criminology. The conduct 
and speeches of counsel were no less astounding than the 
testimony, which, being almost entirely of the kind called 
“* expert,”’ may be taken as a foreshadowing of the criminal 
law procedure towards which the civilised world is moving. 
The expert witnesses made two antagonistic groups. No 
argument of insanity could be presented, for the simple 
reason that the plea of Guilty presupposes sanity. But 
the defence experts built up a vast structure ef 
abnormal symptoms, in order to prove irresponsibility, 
while the prosecution experts insisted that the prisoners 
were altogether responsible. Mr. Clarence Darrow may be 
said to have opened a new chapter in the!criminal courts. 
His witnesses went all out in the direction of the new 
psychiatry: Freud, Behaviourism, endocrine glands, split 
personality, folie @ deux, basal metabolism, and the rest 
of it—every theory and term that, during these eventful 
years of psychological enterprise, has been heard in the 
babel of the schools. Much of it, perhaps the greater 
part, was pretentious or merely grotesque; but not a 
little was very interesting, and part of it undeniably 
significant. The line of the prosecution was to ridicule 
the whole array of the defence experts. The State attorney 
made heavy play with the exponents of endocrine glands, 
while he opposed to Mr. Darrow’s experts a number of 
others who met the later psychiatry with the simpler 
theories of twenty years ago. In the conflict of experts 
the defence was worsted: inevitably, because of the scene 
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and the temper of the Court. The most interesting, and 
presumably most relevant, testimony could not be printed. 
It was given in camera. In any case, scientific evidence 
and discussion could not but be extravagantly out of 
place in the atmosphere of the bull-ring, whipped up to 
fever-pitch by the prosecuting counsel. Of Mr. Crowe, 
the State’s attorney, perhaps the most charitable thing 
to say is that he provided the psychiatrists with“a subject 
of study not much less interesting than Leopold and Loeb. 
For three days, in the concluding stage, he harangued 
the Court in a frenzy, having at intervals to appeal for 
a recess in order that he might change his clothes and be 
rubbed down with alcohol. The effect of his display, 
with his incessant screaming for the death penalty upon 
the two young “rattlesnakes” and “ mad dogs,” was 
seen in the response of the crowd, which day after day 
rained threatening letters upon the judge, who came 
and went under heavy guard. 

Mr. Darrow’s method was that of an intellectual man 
and a highly skilled advocate, but it was hardly less remote 
from the English notion of forensic statement and appeal. 
He ranged over the question of will and responsibility ; 
expounded at large his own philosophy of life (which gave 
the prosecuting attorney the chance to denounce him as 
a dangerous materialist); assured the judge that he 
found it impossible to be brief when addressing the Court 
on the fascinating topic of Nietzsche, and, in his more 
practical passages, made effective use of the record of 
hangings in the State of Illinois. Judge Calverly took a 
fortnight to consider his judgment, and then pronounced 
sentence of imprisonment for life, adding formally ninety- 
nine years for the crime of kidnapping—so as to provide 
against release after a short term of years. The sentence 
is described in two ways: as a victory for gold, and as 
a triumph for the defence. It is, as a matter of fact, in 
harmony with established practice in Illinois. Mr. Darrow, 
by-the-bye, made the staggering statement that within 
ten years 850 murderers in Chicago had confessed, and one 
alone of their number had been hanged ! 

Leopold and Loeb are put away. Their story is without 
a parallel, One wonders what its reverberations will be 
among the young people in that world of American riches 
and indulgence out of which they came. 


REVELS 


E was undoubtedly a man who liked to see other 
people happy. Iam not sure that he ever even 
smiled himself, but he was always organising 

amusements for “the young of all ages.’’ Sometimes he let 
off fireworks in the evening ; once he glorified a grey after- 
noon .by letting off daylight fireworks which, as they ex- 
ploded; released charming little parachutes in the French 
national colours or tiny airships carrying the French flag. 
He was himself a Frenchman, big, heavy, and serious. 
He always wore a béret in the hotel, and, as he sat at a corner 
table in the dining-room among his friends, it seemed to 
set him apart like a crown, and, indeed, to ennoble him into 
a kind of king of the bourgeois. His friends all talked at 
the same time, and waved their hands at the same time, 
and were perpetually laughing. But he sat among them, 
silent, grave, and without a gesture. If the waitress was 
slow in serving him and his friends, he would give the table 
three sharp and regal slaps, but that was as far as he ever 
went in the outward display of emotion. But all of us who 
were staying at the Hotel de la Bouteille at Grandepluieville 
came to regard him with the tenderest sentiments, and to 
say to each other such things as that he had a good heart, 
and was fond of children. When a notice was put up in 
the hall of the hotel announcing that a bal costumé would 
take place on Saturday, and that everybody who wanted 
coloured paper for fancy dresses could obtain a supply of 
it for nothing at the bureau, we all knew at once that it 





was only the good heart of M. Tel that could have planneg 
such a thing. Every child in the hotel that was able ty 
walk without help was immediately in a dance of excitement, 
pleading to be allowed to stay up late for so great an occa. 
sion. It is always easy for a child to persuade a French 
or an Irish parent to allow it to sit up till midnight, by 
English parents, misled by a jingle about the virtues of 
going early to bed, are less amenable to reason.’ Still, as g 
result of coaxing, threats, and the unfair hold that the 
young have on the affections of their elders, every chilg 
in the end obtained the desired permission. Even parents 
who could not themselves be present allowed their families 
to sit up in the care of responsible persons, so that I, for 
instance, found myself cast for the part of father to no fewer 
than three families. 

We were a rather excited collection as we crowded into 
the dining-room for dinner on Saturday evening. We three 
families had a large round table to ourselves—Charles dressed 
as a pirate with a skull and crossbones on his black paper 
cap and a long wooden sword at his side, Ronald disguised 
as a rabbit with a furry headpiece that could be pushed back 
when he wanted to eat, Peter dressed as some kind of noble- 
man in a yellow paper hat and a purple paper gown, and 
all the girls rustling in coloured paper dresses and looking 
like the most luxurious kind of Christmas crackers. As the 
different guests came in, dressed as gipsies, Italian village 
girls, brides and bridegrooms (with babies), and looking 
like the company in a music-hall revue, the other guests 
clapped them loudly, and, when the applause was subsiding, 
a Frenchman would cry out: “‘ Un—deux—trois,” and we 
would give them the tribute of a kind of Kentish fire. Then 
a huge man came in wearing the white cap and costume of 
a chef. He wore a mask over the top half of his face—a 
mask rather like the top half of the face of Mr. Chesterton— 
and carried a large basket over his arm. The forks and 
spoons tinkled on the tables under the vehement reception 
we gave him, for everybody knew that this was M. Tel 
of the good heart. Then ““ un—deux—trois,” and we cheered 
him uproariously again. He went slowly round the tables 
with his basket, leaving on each handfuls of little coloured 
balls for throwing at people and rolls of coloured paper for 
hurling in streamers across the room. The children wished 
to begin throwing things at once, but, in response to our 
earnest appeal, they consented to wait until the strain on 
human nature became unbearable. Charles, meanwhile, 
was trying to put the point of his sword into my eye across 
the table in order to attract my attention, and obtain my 
ruling on the question whether it would be all right to begin 
throwing things after the soup was finished. I could see 
that a mutiny was brewing, for even the girls were 
growing restive and their hands were playing nervously 
with the little coloured balls that lay so temptingly at the 
side of their plates. But I still counselled patience, and, 
when Héléne brought the soup, I felt that now peace was 
secure for at least three minutes. Unfortunately, a guest 
at some other table took advantage of our preoccupation 
with the soup to hurl a streamer among us. This was more 
than Peter, who was sitting opposite me, could stand. 
He rose in his place, and, with the force of David aiming at 
Goliath, flung a blue ball which hit me just under the eye 
and fell with a thud into my soup. I must say Peter 
was very nice about it. “Sorry,” he said; “I 
was trying to hit that bald man at the far 
end of the room.” Then Charles, not to be outdone, 
rose in his place, and with equal fury threw a pink ball 
which hit me just over the eye and fell into my soup-plate, 
where it floated prettily beside the other one. “ Sorry, 
he said; “I was aiming at the red-haired girl sitting 
beside the window.” By this time the battle was joined 
all over the room, and missiles were falling through the 
air like a storm of hail, It was impossible to eat a spoonful 
of soup without getting a crack on the ear or on the back of 
the neck. I do not know whether Charles and Peter 


. hit me again, because I was hit so often and from so many 
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sides that I lost all power of spotting the aggressor. 
Streamers were by now festooning the room. They were 
hanging in scores from every gas-bracket within an inch 
of the uncovered flames till strong men in their agony 
cried out that the place would be set on fire, and that, 
as the walls were of matchboard,.and many of the dresses 
of paper, none of us would be able to escape. I kept my 
eye on a possible exit through an open window, and tried 
to remind myself: ‘“‘ Women and children first.” All 
the same I fancy I should have made an effort to get through 
that window before Peter and Charles after the way they 
had treated me. The streamers were now lying in a thick 
tangle across our and everybody else’s table. They 
were round our necks. They were trailing in the soup. 
They were trailing in the butter. In order to get a spoonful 
of soup to your lips you had to juggle it through hole after 
hole in the many-coloured net, and then you were lucky 
if you did not find yourself swallowing a repulsive blue 
ball. Then Héléne came to clear away the soup-plates, 
and, as she took them up, the soup-soaked streamers slid 
off them and left soupy trails on one’s legs and arms and 
shoulders. My dinner-jacket, I may say, is not a very 
expensive one. Still, if I had foreseen that streamers 
would be thrown during the soup, I think I should have come 
to dinner in a bathing-costume. The children in the mean- 
time had retrieved all the balls that had fallen into the 
soup and were storing them up on the table as reserves 
ofammunition. I insisted that they must at least be wiped 
dry before throwing, but, after somebody had hit me with 
a wet ball on the right cheek, I ceased to care, and even 
tried to incite a small girl of another man’s family to dip 
her roll in her glass of Evian and throw it at a clergyman. 

By the time the chicken was served there was no unused 
ammunition left. A girl from a neighbouring table crept 
up behind Ronald (who, you may remember, was disguised 
as a rabbit) with a lettuce-leaf that was squelchy with oil 
and vinegar and crushed it through the open rabbit’s mouth 
on the top of his head. ‘“‘ Bunny must be hungry,” she 
said gently ; “‘ bunny must have some dinner.”’ And she 
thrust the unseemly vegetable still further among his hair. 
Most of the children, in the meanwhile, were on all fours 
under the tables collecting the balls that had fallen and 
renewing the battle as soon as they had enough of them. 
M. Tel sat phlegmatically at his table in his chef’s costume, 
occasionally aiming a pellet at the back of a lady’s head 
and then looking away suddenly with an air at once of 
innocence and of sadness. If a child approached him 
to throw things at him, he did not smile but opened his 
mouth gravely so that the child might try to throw a 
ball into it. He sometimes took a stroll round the room, 
lowering his head and opening his mouth as he passed 
a child and never smiling. I have no doubt he was in the 
seventh heaven of happiness. And so were Charles and 
Peter. Charles had by now lost his pirate’s cap and his 
sword was on the floor, but he was running about the 
room with sweat-soaked hair and taking cover behind 
chairs as he pelted the auburn-haired lady and dodged 
her return missiles. Peter had also sought out an enemy 
of his own and was carrying on a private war at the far 
end of the room. As for Ronald, he was content to hop 
up and down with hands pendent and say that he was a 
rabbit. As for myself, I asked Héléne to bring me a 
liqueur brandy. . . . 

In time the dinner came to an end and, with it, the 
battle. The tables were cleared away, and the chairs 
arranged in rows, for some of the French guests were about 
to give us a revue—La Revue de Grandepluieville. I 
had intended to write a description of that entertainment 
for women and children, but it is too difficult. The 


first scene I did not understand, but I laughed heartily 
whenever I heard other people laughing heartily, partly 
in order to encourage the performers and partly in order 
to convey the impression that I understand French. I 
could see that the plot had something to do with visitors 


arriving at the Hotel de la Bouteille and asking for a room. 
One of the actresses was even made up as a travesty of 
the landlady of the hotel. The scene over, somebody 
called for “‘ un—deux—trois,” and we gave them with awill. 
The next scene appeared to represent two guests at the 
hotel in pyjamas wandering about the corridor with candles 
in their hands and fighting as to which of them should 
enter a certain room first. The word “ cabinet ” recurred 
again and again, and at last one of the men took down a 
time-table from the door of the room, and told him that 
no one was allowed to go in for more than three minutes, 
and that each guest was allowed to enter only during the 
three minutes specially reserved for him. He then gravely 
read out a long list of names: “ From midnight till 
three minutes past, M. Blanc; from three minutes past 
to six minutes past, Mme. Blanc; from six minutes past 
till nine minutes past, Mlle. Blanc ’’—amid shrieks of 
laughter, giving, I fancy, real names in many cases, and 
interspersing it with touches meant to appeal to the English 
comic sense, such as; “ From four o’clock to three minutes 
past, Roojarde Keepling; from three minutes past to 
six minutes past, Shairrluck Ums.” The other guest 
pointed out that on the previous day one man had occupied 
the room for half an hour. ‘“ Ah, yes,” replied the other, 
** he is a poet and needs a place to compose verses.” Another 
person who had occupied the room for an unduly long time 
was also excused on the ground that one must have a 
place “‘ pour manger les petites galettes.”” Meanwhile, 
as each name was read out from the list, the angry guest 
would ejaculate : “‘ Oh, ce cochon ! ” or some equally oppro- 
brious remark, Finally, the man with the list began to 
sing a song; it was all about “ cabinets ’—the “ cabinets ” 
at the Hotel de la Bouteille, and the scene ended with a 
dance of the two pyjama-clad men with candles held high 
and both singing about “cabinets.” I fancy the song 
sung by a lady in glasses in the next scene had the same 
subject, and I suspect the parts I could not understand 
in the poem recited by the little man with streaks of oiled 
hair crossing his bald patch—a poem beginning : 
Mangeurs et buveurs sans vergogne. 


After that a Frenchman with waved red hair came out 
and sang a song in a kind of English. It began to the 
tune of “ Tipperary ” : 
Eet’s a lung vay to Grandepluieville, 
Ze sweetest spot I know. 
Tank you for leaving Eastbourne and Bornmut, 
And coming uvver here ; 
If you vant ze French girls to lak you, 
Joost dreenk two bawttles of champagne. 
Eet’s a lung vay to ze peace of Europe, 
Bot ve're still friends, aren’t ve ? 
When it was all over, and I was looking for Héléne as 
I was feeling badly in need of some more brandy, I ran 
into the bald little man with the streaks of hair across 
his skull. I shook hands with him and thanked him 
for his entertainment and asked him who had written the 
revue ? “ C’est moi,” he said, ‘bowing in modest pride. 
I shook hands with him again in warm congratulation. 
“ Trés bon,” I said to him, enthusiastically, “ trés ”"—and 
I hesitated for the right word—* spirituel.” He bowed 
low, his face wreathed in happy smiles, and passed back 
into the dining-room where the first fox-trot was now in 
full swing. Te We 


Correspondence 
SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I venture an opinion quite the opposite of the 
one expressed in an editorial in Tuk New STATESMAN, 
August 28rd—namely, that Senator La Follette’s candidacy 
for President has made little impression on the people of the 
United States? The fact is, the Old Guard has never been so 
thoroughly alarmed as at present over the probability that 
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the control of this Government will be returned into the hands 
of the people. Only this morning Mr. James M. Beck Solicitor- 
General of the United States, is reported as saying that “ In 
my lifetime there has been no such menace to the Constitution 
as the progress of the La Follette group.” In the City of Wash- 
ington, a poll taken by the Herald reveals La Follette as a seven- 
to-three choice over President Coolidge, and as three-to-one 
over Mr. Davis. The Hearst newspaper Syndicate in taking 
a poll in fourteen of the principal cities of this country, with 
the result announced that La Follette is a seven-to-six choice 
over President Coolidge and three-to-one over Mr. Davis. 
Not only is organised labour whole-heartedly behind La Follette, 
but agricultural sentiment in the States west of the Mississippi 
is overwhelmingly for him. This is likely, also, to prove true 
before the campaign is over in States further east. 

The great humanitarians of America—including Jane Addams. 
Julia Lathrop and Helen Keller—favour La Follette, as do 
many of our leading jurists and teachers of jurisprudence, 
including Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law School, 
and Edwin Borchard of the Yale Law School. Mr. Justice John 
Ford, of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, wrote 
Senator La Follette last week: “The Supreme Court of the 
United States is an absolute despotism. Your stand for divesting 
the Federal Judiciary of its irresponsible power, especially recom- 
mends your candidacy to me. Believing as I do in the principles 
you stand for, I should consider myself guilty cf conduct sounding 
in treason should I fail to give my full support to the cause you 
represent.” 

Among the many reasons why liberal sentiment is for La 
Follette is the fact that his views on foreign policy are intrin- 
sically sound. For example, La Follette believes that the 
Versailles Treaty must be revised and, for the reasons held by 
Ramsay MacDonald. In the philosophy of the two men as 
regards international affairs there is very much in common.— 
Yours, etc., Cuas. A. LYMAN. 

582 17th Street, N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 
September 5th. 


[The statement to which Mr. Lyman takes exception appeared 
in an editorial note written nearly a month ago. It was not 
until the first week of September that the progress of the La 
Follette movement in the West became apparent. An article 
in THE NEw StTaTesMAN last week dealt briefly with Mr. Lyman’s 
last point—the illusory parallel between Mr. La Follette and 
the British Prime Minister.—Ep., N.S.] 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


To the Editor of Tate New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is not altogether without significance that the 
letters on this subject in your issue of September 13th should 
be followed by an excellent article on Pavlova by Mr. W. J. 
Turner. Superficially, there seems to be no connection between 
the letters and the article ; the connection is there nevertheless. 

Pavlova is one of a rapidly diminishing band of artists nursed 
and brought up by the Russian Imperial School of Ballet. 
This art of the Ballet, supported and encouraged by the Russian 
Court and nobility, was one of the ways in which Russian 
Imperial life expressed itself ; it was one among many important 
activities that reflected the mentality of the aristocratic civilisa- 
tion under which it grew and flowered. That civilisation is 
now at an end, and as an exact consequence we are witnessing, 
with increasing regret, the gradual wilting of the Russian 
Ballet ; the source of inspiration has dried up and the irre- 
placeable Pavlova and the Ballet she represents will become, 
sooner or later, a blessed memory. All of which goes to show 
that art is ever the faithful mirror of the civilisation by which 
it is produced ; a ‘“‘ Russian Ballet ’ cannot be maintained and 
kept alive in our Western civilisation with its commercial and 
pseudo democratic ideals, because you cannot grow grapes off 
thorns nor figs off thistles. 

This is also the position at the present time as regards 
Architecture ; our civilisation being of the type in which thorns 
and thistles grow rather than grapes and figs. Undoubtedly, 
there never was such activity in the various schools of archi- 
tecture as there is to-day ; not only are they better equipped, 
but there is probably greater zeal for good architecture now than 
at any time during the last century among the younger members 
of the profession. But to blame the lack of education, general 
or specific, in the schools or among individual architects is 
merely to obscure the real issue ; lack of education is merely 
a secondary cause for the lack of good architecture. The 
architecture of the time expresses the civilisation of the time ; 


in art as in politics we get what we deserve. Thus the new 
buildingstof Regent Street express to a nicety the commercial 
and somewhat chaotic civilisation from which they emerge, 
Let us evolve a civilisation with a higher sense of values, ang 
it will follow. as day the night, that architecture will respond 
and willfexpress these higher values. 

Thus'the possibility of the growth of good architecture resolves 
itself eventually and fundamentally into a question not of 
education but of philosophy or religion; at best, this growth 
will be a slow and precarious business, but in the meantime 
there is no reason why modern architecture should not be 
thoroughly well criticised from time to time in the public 
press. The “trade union of Architects” can scarcely be blamed 
because The}Times, while giving excellent literary and musica] 
criticism, practically ignores architecture altogether. As one 
of your original and regular subscribers, I have often wondered 
why THe New STATESMAN did not give more place to such 
criticism. I suggest that it is its duty to lead the way— 
Yours, etc., VERNON CROMPTON, F.R.I.B.A. 

6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—I have only just seen the very interesting criticism 
of Fischer von Erlach and McKim, Mead and White, volumes 
published in your issue of August 30th. I think, however, 
it is only fair to Professor Reilly to say that he had no voice 
in the selection of any of the photographs. These were arranged 
for by the publishers and approved by me, and both they and 
I very much regretted that, owing to difficulties of time and 
distance, we were not able to obtain a greater range of subjects. 
—Yours, etc., STANLEY C. Ramsey, 

46 Great Russell Street. General Editor of the Series. 


ZAGHLUL PASHA AND THE SUDAN 
To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—On grounds both of law and of equity the British 
Government could not to-day, rightly, and without committing 
a flagrant breach of trust and of its pledges, “‘ declare the 
partnership at an end and assume the sole responsibility” 
of the Sudan, as you suggest in your article of the 6th inst. 

Firstly, as regards law, the Sudan was attached to the 
Khedivate of Egypt by the Imperial Ottoman Firmans based 
upon the Treaty of 1840-41, which defined Egyptian territory 
and the authority of the Khedives of Egypt. The sovereignty 
of the Sudan has, therefore, been always recognised as Egyptian- 
Ottoman, alike before, during and since the reconquest. 

Thus, “in the year 1898,” says Lord Cromer, “ Ottoman 
supremacy in the Sudan, whether in the person of the Sultan 
or Khedive, presented a sufficient character of solidity to 
necessitate its recognition as a practical fact” (Modern Egypt, 
Vol. II., p. 118). “The campaign (of reconquest),” as he 
pointedly adds, “ had throughout been carried in the name 
of the Khedive.” These and other considerations, on which 
it is unnecessary to dwell, pointed to the conclusion that the 
Sudan should be regarded as Ottoman territory (i.¢e., Egyptian) 
and “ annexation by England was precluded on the grounds 
of equity and policy” (ibid., p. 114). When Kitchener met 
Captain Marchand at Fashoda, he referred to the province 4s 
“the dominions of His Highness the Khedive ” and declared 
that “he had instructions to re-establish Egyptian authority 
in the Mudirieh of Fashoda,” and that “the government of 
the country has been formally resumed by Egypt.” Again in 
1898 Lord Salisbury records that he generally insisted on the 
view that “the Valley of the Nile had belonged and still 
belonged to Egypt” (C. 9055). 

On the Egyptian side, in his letter to Lord Cromer of 
October 9th, 1898, Boutros Pasha Ghali, Foreign Minister, 
asserted that Egypt “ had never lost sight of the reoccupation 
of the provinces of the Sudan, which are the actual sources 
of the vitality of Egypt,” and asked for British diplomatic 
support (which he received) to vindicate “* the incentest® 
rights of Egypt.” Further, the right of Egypt to 
sovereignty of the Sudan has always been recognised by the 
British, French and other European Powers. : 

The Anglo-Egyptian agreement of January, 1899, did not 
affect “the rights of sovereignty in the Sudan” and coulé 
not have done so. Such action would have been ultra vires; 
and, neither the British, nor the Egyptians, in signing a 
Convention, thought for one moment that it affected “ 
sovereignty of the Sudan. It was, in fact, only meant, as © 
stated in its preamble, to regulate “ the administration , 
of the Sudan. Lord Cromer describes this agreemem 
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gs “a method by which the Sudan should be, at one and the 
same time, Egyptian to such an extent as to satisfy equitable 
snd political exigencies, and yet sufficiently British to prevent 
the administration of the country from being hampered by 
the international burr which necessarily hung on to the skirts 
of Egyptian political existence.” There is here no claim and 
no intention to derogate one iota of the political rights of Egypt 
to the sovereignty of the Sudan. 
“ Secondly, as for the grounds of equity, the fact which Lord 
Cromer recognised, viz., that the effective control of the Nile 
from the equatorial lakes to the sea is essential to the existence 
of Egypt,” and the further fact enunciated by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, that “Egypt could never be held to be per- 
manently secured so long as a hostile power was in occupation 
ofthe Nile Valley,”’ speak for themselves. The paper guarantees 
as to security of water supply which are suggested, I fear, do 
not appeal to the Egyptian people, who can no more accept 
them than would the British accept paper guarantees, say, 
from Germany or France or the League of Nations, in exchange 
for their present command of the sea, as, also, for their rainfall. 
The people of Egypt depend exclusively on the Nile both for 
their food and their drinking water. It is futile, therefore, 
to expect Zaghlul or any really conscientious responsible 
Egyptian statesman to give up “ effective control of the waters 
of the Nile,’ as Cromer put it, for paper guarantees, because 
the Egyptians would never accept it and would throw over 
whoever does so. We have no control over the possible views 
or convenience of future British statesmen and cannot therefore 
be justly asked to take the risk. To put it frankly, we simply 
cannot take any risk, however remote, on such a vital matter 
to our very existence. Egypt and the Sudan are and must be 
one and inseparable political entity. 

Further, the development of the Sudanese people, as well in 
their own as in our interest, should be in harmony with, and 
therefore by incorporation, as fellow brother children of the 
Nile, in the Commonwealth of the Nile Valley, *“* the Independent 
Kingdom of Egypt and the Sudan,” which is the Zagiilulist 
ideal. It is an absurd and gratuitous assumption that the 
Sudanese (i.e., those politically developed people who alone 
count on this point, and they are chiefly Moslem) really prefer 
subjection to Britain to incorporation as equal free citizens of the 
Independent Moslem State of Egypt. It is only by such incor- 

tion from the start that the harmonious political develop- 
_—< the Sudanese, which is a vital matter to Egypt, could be 
assured. 

The Sudan is further essential to us for the settlement of our 
surplus population. We are already over 1,100 souls to the 
square mile, and are wing rapidly. Therefore we must have 
land to live upon. The Sudan is our natural outlet—its popula- 
tion being not more than five to the square mile. Besides, if 
cotton is to be grown on any large scale, such immigration of 
skilled Egyptian agricultural boa is essential, and is therefore, 
as advantageous to the British as it is essential to Egypt.— 
Yours, etc., L. A. Fanous, 

Senator of Egypt. 

[We do not find Senator Fanous at all convincing. His main 
concern, like ours, is of course not the theoretical question of 
sovereignty, but the practical question whether Egypt should 
have sole effective control of the Sudan. Mr. Fanous claims this 
(1) on the ground that Egyptian water rights cannot be assured 
by “ paper guarantees ” given by us. But what else in fact but 
“paper guarantees” are any solemn treaty obligations in the 
world? And if Egypt cannot trust us to play fair if we stay 
in the Sudan, why should she trust us, if she got us out—or what 
but “ paper guarantees” would she have that we, or someone 
else, would not come in again? (2) The analogy between Egypt’s 
control of the Nile and our command of the sea is obviously a 
false one. And we do not, in any case, claim the right to drive 
all French warships out ofthe Channel! (8) To call the Sudanese 
and the Egyptians “ fellow brother children of the Nile ” does 
hot help the case, if the Sudanese brother does not want to be 
tuled by the Egyptian brother. We say the evidence that he 

€s not is overwhelming. It may be true that a minority of 
teligious fanatics in the Sudan would like “ incorporation as 
equal free citizens of the Moslem State of Egypt.” But the 
Vast Majority, we are assured, would object to it as much as the 
vast majority of Moslem Arabs in Syria or Iraq would object 
to incorporation in Moslem Turkey, or the majority of English 

Catholics to incorporation in Roman Catholic Spain. 

(4) The settlement of surplus Egyptian population in the Sudan 
‘ & matter on which satisfactory arrangements can surely be 
made between us and Egypt. And, if the immigration of 
labour is, as Mr. Fanous says, so advantageous to us, 


he might surely regard our “ paper guarantees” on this head 
of some value !—Ep. N.S.] 





Miscellany 


TIGER-CATS 
[it -CATS has just moved to the Strand 


Theatre. A vague notion that it was an in- 


teresting play and confidence in Miss Edith 
Evans’s talent (she plays the leading woman's 
part, Suzanne) led me to go and see it. was not 


disappointed with Miss Edith Evans’s acting, but 
I was with the | she had to interpret. The 
subtle flexibility of her voice is a delight to listen to, 
and her walk, gestures and the languid insolence 
of her movements, are excellently consistent. She must, 
however, take more pains with her make-up. She 
blacks her eyelids so heavily that when she lowers hen 
eyes, thej effect is that of hollow sockets in a painted, 
repellent and—what is worst of all—an inexpressive 
mask. Her natural face can be almost as expressive 
as her voice, but no countenance can register emotions 
through a glaring, thick impasto. Like most actresses 
who are not stage-beauties (Réjane, for example, used 
to err in this respect), she tends fatally to overdo 
“* make-up.” 

The play itself is a piece of mechanical cocksure 
French psychology. The dramatist seems to be working 
out a problem by referring to some authoritative 
treatise on human passions, which, I believe, is not 
the book of life. Chaumont, a well-known lecturer 
and writer on psychology (Mr. Arthur Wontner acted 
him with efficient, resonant and commonplace dignity : 
the part itself is stockish) is married to an extravagant, 
oversexed woman, who is determined that she shall 
be again, as she presumably once was, the focus of 
all his thoughts and emotions. She is jealous of his 
work and still more of the admiring women who 
attend his lectures. He has tried to shove her into the 
background of his life to get on with his work. By 
interrupting it, wasting his money, humiliating him 
before his infatuated secretary, she makes his life 
intolerable—out of revenge for his having slighted her 
attractions. His brother-in-law, a man of pleasure, 
has found himself up against the same kind of trouble 
in the case of her sister; but being himself a light 
character and a rich man, and while Yvonne is only 
out for fun and money, his predicament is not so 
distressing. He does not, at least, earn her undying 
hatred by ignoring her charms. On the contrary, 
he invariably yields, though he often curses himself 
for being weak enough to be cajoled. The two men 
compare notes, and it is through their talk together 
that we learn how deep is Chaumont’s hatred of his 
wife—if we have not already grasped that from the 
bitter row between them with which the play opens. 
We learn, too, that Chaumont has even thought of 
killing her. (He cannot get a divorce because she 
would keep the child.) Suzanne takes a lover to make 
him jealous, and although she tells him, he does not 
believe it. Instead of at once taking advantage of 
this, to get his divorce and keep his child, he shoots 
her (not fatally) because this py Fone invention, as he 
conceives it to be, puts an intolerable climax to her 
baseness. He is determined not to plead in court 
a sudden impulse of jealousy, but the justifiable ex- 
termination of human vermin. Indeed, that jealousy 
had prompted him, or that the odious Suzanne had 
still any hold whatever on his emotions, intellectual 
and moral pride (it is suggested) forbid him for a single 
moment to admit to himself. She, however, has read 
him better through “ his eyes” ; and we must believe 
that he has deceived himself and that he really “ loved”’ 
her all the time. In the last moment of the last act 
Suzanne stands triumphantly upright on the stage. 
Chaumont clutches her knees; and, while he hoarsely 
swears that he adores her, she makes him promise to 
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give up his work, his child, and all interests in life with 
the exception of herself. 

You observe the play is very flattering to the power 
of woman, though her moral character is, in the 
course of it, painted absurdly black. The author 
is a woman. The upshot is that intellectual passions 
and all other interests except those connected 
with women are, in men, a sham, and that there are 
no forces in the world as permanent and compelling 
as sexual attraction, even when it is unaccompanied 
by affection, admiration or joy. I do not pretend to 
be an authority on “ passion,’ but my observation 
does not bear this out. Judging Chaumont’s lectures 
from the fragment we overhear while he is dictating 
to his secretary, I was glad I had not to sit under 
him. They seem to have been popular, however, for 
on his psychological books and lectures he managed 
to keep a butler, a lady’s maid, to live in considerable 
state, and to meet unexpected dress-makers’ bills of 
8,000 francs. In short, I believe the play to be mainly 
conventional nonsense. DesmonD MacCartuy. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN FALLACY 
OF THE HOUR 


HE British playgoer of to-day enjoys a privilege 
which no British playgoer has had an opportunity 
of enjoying since the King came to his own again. 

It is his supreme good fortune to see the plays of Shakespeare 
performed with fair regard for the integrity of the poet’s 
text and amidst surroundings which make honest approxima- 
tion to those pristine theatrical conditions which postulated 
not only their form but many of their characteristics. 
This is an age of wonders, but it presents nothing more 
wonderful than the fact that within the remarkably brief 
period of a decade a wave of vigorous neo-Elizabethanism 
has swept over the theatre and cleansed the old Shake- 
spearean galleon of the disfiguring barnacles which insensate 
convention had encrusted upon it. Credit where credit 
is due: it is to the divinely-inspired fanaticism of Mr. 
William Poel we owe this salutary operation, and the 
gratitude of all true Shakespeare-lovers should go out to 
him for the courage and persistency with which he so long 
kept ruffling the stagnant waters. 

At last—one hopes for good—the master has been released 
from those exquisite tortures of the Procrustean bed it 
so long suited the egoism and the folly of the star, the 
scene-painter, the ballet-master and the composer to 
inflict upon him. To adapt the noble phraseology of rare 
old Ben, we have “ stripped him of those rotten and base 
rags wherewith the times had adulterated his form and 
restored him to his primitive habit, feature and majesty.” 
Let us see to it, however, that the emancipated one be not 
killed with kindness. The playhouse is not a museum, and 
there are limits in it to antiquarian zeal. The problems 
of art differ from the problems of science inasmuch 
as they can always be reduced to absurdity. The rigours 
of neo-Elizabethanism must at long last bow the knee 
to modern requirements. Shakespearean play-going cannot 
continue to be a duty unless it continues to be a pleasure. 
Not even Mr. Poel, with all his enthusiasm, hopes to see 
the day when the Juliets and the Rosalinds of our great 
poetic drama will be impersonated again by boys. Since, 
therefore, we cannot go the whole hog, one need have no 
scruples about denouncing the spirit of sham archaism 
which has infected the new cult. There is prime necessity 


for this attack since one grave delusion of this order has 
not only conquered the theatrical world, but extended its 
obsessions to the less compliant world of scholarship. 
Hence it forms at once the best observed principle of the new 
art of Shakespearean production and the absolute raison 
@étre of the new Cambridge Shakespeare. 


The poet, we 


—— 


are told, rose superior to classical precept and denied the 
authority of the five-act mould. He refused to think in acts 
and wrote solely for continuous performance. This extra. 
ordinary idea, for which not a tittle of justification can be 
found in the theatrical history of the times, germinated g 
good many years ago out of Spedding’s assertion that 
Twelfth Night was so constructed that not the slightest 
confusion or inconsistency would arise were it played all 
ofa breath. What is true of the particular is not necessarily 
true of the general, and, admitting the accuracy of Spedding’s 
statement, the premiss does not justify the conclusion that 
the entire Shakespearean canon was written to be given 
without act-intermissions. In his eagerness, however, 
to break with tradition, Mr. Poel took his courage in his 
hands and jumped at the conclusion, putting it into practice 
in his neo-Elizabethan revivals. In vain were protests 
made by the more cautious-minded. Inch by inch the 
idea obtained firm foothold until to-day it is king of the 
castle with none to pull it down. Only a few rare thinkers 
—those who have devoted a lifetime to study of the evolu- 
tion of dramatic technique—have been able to grasp the 
essential falsity of the principle. They have held up their 
hands in futile astonishment at the absurdity of a contention 
which implies that divine poesy can be best relished when 
it is gulped down like beer, rather than sipped like char- 
treuse. But what boots it to direct one’s arrows, no matter 
with what deadliness of aim, against the impenetrable 
armour of the idée fié? If force of argument could have 
achieved the impossible, Mr. William Archer would have 
accomplished the feat. There is rationality in his conten- 
tion that Shakespeare deliberately employed the principle 
of the act-division “to give to the action of his plays a 
rhythm which ought not, in representation, to be obscured 
or falsified.” The five-act form is the worst possible 
form for intensive, steadily cumulative drama, inasmuch as 
the canvas is always too vast for the picture, and Mr. 
Archer was quick to see that occasional longueurs in the 
poet were due to his submissiveness to the old Horatian 
precept. Nothing could well be more penetrative than his 
observation that, so far from Shakespeare’s having ignored 
the act-division, his art now and again suffered “ from 
the supposed necessity of letting a fourth act intervene 
between the culmination in the third act and the catastrophe 
in the fifth.” Stated more broadly, the defect of Eliza- 
bethan drama lies in its padding, a necessity born of its 
five-act form. 


There is absolutely no reason why the method of repre- 
senting Shakespeare’s plays in his own day should remain 
matter for pure conjecture. By an intelligent putting of 
two and two together the point can be scientifically deter- 
mined. All the necessary data are to be found in a single 
document reposing in the Basle University Library. This 
gives a personal account of the travels of Thomas Platter and 
includes a highly valuable, though little-known record of 
his experiences at two London theatres in September, 
1599—at a time, be it noted, when Shakespeare’s dramatic 
technique had fairly matured. A careful translation of 
the whole passage has been made by Dr. E. K. Chambers 
in his erudite work on The Elizabethan Stage, but I cite 
now those parts only which are relevant to the issue: 


After dinner, on the 2lst of September, at about 2 o'clock 
I went with my companions over the water, and in the strewn roof- 
house saw the tragedy of the first Emperor Julius Caesar with at 
least fifteen characters very well acted. At the end of the comedy 
they danced according to their custom with extreme elegance. 
Two in men’s clothes and two in women’s gave this performance, 
in wonderful combination with each other. On another occasion 
I also saw after dinner a comedy, not far from our inn, in the 
suburb—if I remember right, in Bishopsgate. Here they repre 
sented various nations, with whom on each occasion an English- 
man fought for his daughter, and overcame them all except the 
German, who won the daughter in fight. . . . And thus every day 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon in the City of London two and some- 
times three comedies are performed, at several places, where 
folk make merry together, and whichever does best gets the greatest 
audience. The places are so built that they play on a raised plat 
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form, and everyone can well see it all. There are, however, separate 

‘ ies, and there one stands more comfortably and moreover 

can sit, but one pays more for it. Thus anyone who remains on 

the level standing pays only one English penny; but if he wants 
to sit, he is let in at a further door, and there he gives another 
y. If he desires to sit on a cushion in the most comfortable 

of all, where he not only sees everything well, but can also 

be seen, then he gives yet another English penny at another door. 
And in the pauses of the comedy food and drink are carried round 
amongst the people, and one can thus refresh himself at his own cost. 

Not all the deductions that can be safely made from 

this highly circumstantial account have been made by 

Dr. Chambers or another. None has seen the vital implica- 

tions of the sentence now italicised, doubly vital when 

read in association with an earlier statement. Dr. 

Chambers’s silence on this point is all the more curious, 

seeing that he ranks among the perspicacious few who 

cannot away with the theory of continuous performance. 

Notable, however, among the things already determined 

is the fact that Platter visited two theatres, the Globe on 

one side of the river and the Curtain on the other, and that 
at the former he saw Shakespeare’s brand new tragedy of 

Julius Cesar. But since he speaks of a general custom of 

carrying round eatables and drinkables between the acts, 

a custom to which Paul Hentzner had made less definite 

reference exactly a year previous, we are forced to conclude 

that Shakespeare’s plays, when he was in the meridian 
of his career, were written and performed in the usual 
five-act guise. 

Though scholars who persist in printing the plays of 

Shakespeare in wholly undivided form must now be on the 
defence, it is not to be expected that any argument, no 
matter how destructive, can divert the present race of 
Shakespearean producers from their practical application of 
the theory. The truth is, since they rarely play the game 
according to the rules, one suspects some other reason for the 
partial maintenance of the principle besides regard for sup- 
posed historical precedent. Rarely, if ever, has a Shakes- 
peare play been given by supporters of the new cult without 
at least one break. Inasmuch as this compromise is a 
frank recognition of the limits of human endurance it implies 
surrender. There is no reason to suppose that a latter-day 
audience is more lacking in concentrativeness than the 
turbulent, semi-illiterate audience of Shakespeare’s day. 
Hence, one is forced to the conclusion that theatrical 
producers fasten with avidity on this sham-archaism, not 
from pure love of historical exactitude but simply to extri- 
cate themselves from an awkward dilemma. A cry has 
gone up to the heavens for Shakespeare in his wholeness, 
and to that cry, though all possible willingness has gone out, 
there has been no material response. The misfortune is 
that the tyrannies of the late dinner hour have habituated 
us to meagrer dramatic fare and a much shorter playing 
time than would have satisfied our grandfathers. Not 
even by galloping through the text and ignoring most of 
the old breathing spaces has it been found possible to give 
one of the longer plays of Shakespeare in its entirety. The 
feat might be accomplished if we made up our minds to 
revert to the habits of our forbears and repaired to the 
theatre at seven, contented to remain there for a good four 
hours. But alas! so sweeping a revolution is not to be 
hoped for among a slow-moving people whose minds have 
always had to dance attendance on their bellies. Only 
in Utopia could one conceive of the purposeful synchronisa- 
tion of a period of Lenten abstinence with an annual Shakes- 
pearean cycle, and it is possible that even there the poet 
would suffer from the penitential mood involved. Your 
Playgoer is an average sensual man, and it is not in numbers 
in his ranks that the plain-livers and high-thinkers are to 
be found. 

Yet there is little need to despair of a solution ; the good 
fight will go on since the claims of Shakespeare are not to be 
denied. One is safe in predicating that topsy-turveydom 
will come and that rank and fashion (otherwise the late- 
diners) will find themselves outside the pale. Already the 





handwriting is on the wall, and all who run to the old Vic. 
may readily read it. The wheel has come full circle. For 
the people’s theatre Shakespeare wrote and to the people’s 
theatre his plays have at last returned. Indubitably, 
their fortunes as living drama lie in the hands of the masses, 
those sturdy folk who so magnificently preserve the good 
old English custom of a mid-day dinner-hour and are 
consequently free to go to the play betimes. Deep down 
in their minds is the knowledge that Shakespeare is their 
inalienable prerogative ; and it is satisfactory that, after 
having long lost their way to the theatre, they are rallying 
to his standard once again. But the toiler after a hard 
day’s grind, has no desire that his recreation should be 
converted into an endurance test, and the cry of the hour 
rings the changes on the old “ give us back our eleven 
days” in demanding the respite that the regulation five 
acts affords. W. J. LAwRENcE, 


TREES AND MEN 


EAFLESS, barkless, dry, 
is The old oak points his topmost branches 
Stiffly against the sky; yet still 
Among his lower boughs 
Nearer to earth are young twigs budding and bursting 
Into the tender green of spring. 


Even so deals Time 

With men no less than oak trees, withering 

Slowly one by one those thoughts and longings 

That in youth the mind shoots heavenward, vainly, 

For heaven is far away, beyond reach, 

And happiness, that was born of earth, earth-rooted 

Soars and spreads till dwindling it sinks back thither. 
R. C. TREVELYAN. 


THE WALLS OF PAGASAE 


“The walls of a city should be suffered to slumber in the earth.” 
—P ato, Laws. 
OICELESS they stand—they have no story— 
Like twilit gods of an elder day ; 
From out of the arms of their mouldered glory 
Their very dead have died away. 
Voiceless—yet still with a cry unspoken— 
They challenge the hosts of the years to be, 
Still Beauty holds, unmarred though broken, 
The walls of Pagasae. 


Still Beauty lives in the noble cleanness, 
The perfect lines, of straight-hewn stone, 
Where the craftsman’s love and the chisel’s keenness 
Fashioned these battlements her throne— 
Lives in the wall that leaps unswerving 
From chasm to chasm, hill to plain, 
And breasts the sea and backward curving 
Storms up the hills again. 


Like phantom foes on the mountain passes 
Dim clouds gather and grey mists crawl, 
And the wind pipes shrill through the spears of the 
grasses 
That hold the crest of the crumbling wall ; 
Within her courts the gnat’s faint singing, 
Her fallen towers the hornets keep ; 
Once more in the earth of their old upspringing 
Her walls sink back to sleep. 


F. L. Lucas. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


RINCE FLORESTAN II. ; or, The or Adven- 

ture of a Cambridge Undergraduate. Chap. II. 

While Florestan listened to the ripe, if heart- 
damping, wisdom of M. Blanc, he was struck more and 
more by his resemblance to M. Thiers, in person, in tact 
and in combining a total absence of fixed opinions with a 
decided manner ; though the smile of M. Blanc was perhaps 
the shrewder. ‘“‘ What do you’ propose to gain by your 
reforms ?”’ he repeated, absentmindedly continuing his 
tience. ‘“ You are rich? Your people are contented. 

y trouble yourself? As for works of art, as for a theatre, 

an orchestra—these things are matters of money, and 
. I will do my best to help. I am not sure that as a mere 
investment they will not pay. But as for your reforms 
of army, Church and education that you talk about, I beg 
your Highness to leave it all alone.” Florestan saw he 
could make nothing of M. Blanc. As, in his deep mourning, 
he made his way slowly back to the Castle to receive 
the oaths of the Council of State, his deliberate step and 
downcast eyes belied, however, his inward state. It was 
not to be expected that his subjects would recognise him 
in mufti on the second day of his arrival among them, 
and no salutes interrupted his meditations under the 


turquoise sky of Monaco. He determined to develop his < é hat 1 
* service of his Highness’s officer of the guard. Florestan 


lans to a few carefully selected individuals. Of the Baron 
berty, Governor-General, he had no hopes; nor of Colonel 
Jaquemet who commanded the army reduced to thirty- 
eight, owing to one soldier being incapacitated by a cold 
and another by a wart on his thumb. In the Pére Pellico 
he knew he would meet with opposition; he built his 
hopes on M. de Payan, on the court physician Dr. Coulon 
and the amiable l’Abbé Ramin, curé of the cathedral. 
To Baron Imberty he only said that he contemplated a 
reform of the army, a gradual liberation of the Church 
from State control and the reorganisation of the schools. 
He’ answered that Florestan’s wish was law, but that 
the Church was very well as she stood ; he did not like it. 
M. de Payan was cold and hard to fire; he advised him 
to beware of Father Pellico and recommended a talk with 
the Abbé. The Abbé listened to Florestan without dissent 
when he proposed to discontinue the small grant to the 
priests, including his own; but when Florestan began 
to speak of the necessity of procuring lay teachers for the 
schools, he began to weep, departing with a singularly 
sweet smile and the promise that he would go as far as 
ssible with the reforms, and adding that he could not 
lieve so just a man as his Highness would harm his 
country, and that God would watch over his Church. 
Florestan was touched by Abbé Ramin. 

Dr. Coulon was then shown in, a man of intellect clearly, 
he. He was enthusiastic for the proposed army reform 
and said that separation of Church and State in Monaco 
might be accomplished—in name, but that in the matter 
of education he himself would be powerless: “ I am only 
tolerated here on account of my medical skill, and placed 
on the Council of Education because, as I am not in the 
habit of running my head against stone walls. I always 
side with the Jesuits." When Florestan pointed out how 
much an improvement in secular education was needed 
and that the priests should be absolutely free to teach the 
children out of school hours, Dr. Coulon remarked “ Your 
Highness has a heavy task, and if that task be persevered 
in, I fear that your Highness’s nerves will require my 
prescriptions.” 

Florestan did his best to charm Pére Pellico. To the 
military reform he had no objection, and when education 
was mentioned, he exclaimed to Florestan’s astonishment : 
“* My opinions are not different from*those of your Highness. 
But as a democrat I do not venture, although I may be 
wrong, to force them upon the people.” He suggested an 
elected parliament in place of a Council of State to deal 
with such matters, or a Plebiscite. ‘* How liberal a poli- 
tician can afford to be when he has the people with him,” 
thought Florestan as he bowed the father out. For the 


next three weeks, until the end of February, things went 
smoothly. The army reform went well enough, the edict 
separating Church and State met with no opposition. 


et 


Florestan bought “a charming Leighton and¥a glorions 
Watts and a fine Verboeckhoven” for the new public 
gallery in the palace. He started a free school for instry. 
mental music, improved the orchestra, and offered M. 
Gounod a set of Louis Quinze rooms in a corner of the 
Castle, with lovely views in both directions, if he would 
come as a permanent visitor and compose on the Spot 
He abolished the nagging surveillance of the police. Al] 
that remained was to carry through his educational reforms 
and then abolish himself. He had repeated talks with 
Dr. Coulon: “* Why does not your Highness throw the 
responsibility upon @ Parliament of leaving matters as they 
are?” “ But I wish to change them,” Florestan would 
invariably answer, when the doctor would shrug his 
shoulders and say, “I can understand that your 
Highness should wish to be thought to wish to change them 
but further than that point I cannot follow your Highness.” 
The repetition of this dialogue became at last so exasperating 
that Florestan had serious thoughts of clapping Dr. Coulon 
in prison for impertinence; only was he not a liberal 
prince, and the doctor the only liberal in Monaco? 


When finally Florestan opened a school at his own 
expense no child went to it. He then went a step further: 
he threatened to withdraw State aid from the Jesuit 
schools unless lay teachers were admitted. Pére Pellico 
said coldly that the effect of such action would be to 
shake the throne without harming the Catholic schools. 
He added that if he was to go to prison he was at the 


replied that the Rev. Father was welcome to his opinion 
and published next day an edict withdrawing State contri- 
bution to the Church schools. He noticed as he drove 
through the town in the afternoon that the population 
seemed unfriendly. 

By ill luck, Garibaldi, who was visiting incognito his birth- 
place, Nice, proposed himself. Florestan was delighted, 
met him at the station and drove him to the palace, where 
a mob collected at the gates. The hero, of course, con- 
cluded that the crowd was composed of his admirers, 
Leaning on his stick, he proceeded to harangue them from 
the window of his apartments. At first they listened 

uietly enough, but on his saying something against the 
j esuits, he was undeceived. The uproar brought Florestan 
to the room and the whole household into the courtyard. 
But the more the mob howled, the more excitedly the 
old lion declaimed. When he was at last pulled down 
into a chair, the harm had been done. A maddened crowd 
was now raging on the place, crying “ & bas Garibaldi,” “a 
bas les Communistes,” “* a bas le Prince.”” At that moment 
Florestan perceived a wedge of English bluejackets from 
the royal yacht with drawn swords pushing through them. 
After they had safely escorted the old General, Florestan 
turned to Pére Pellico, who had just arrived. The latter was 
of the opinion that public peace would be maintained 
if his Highness withdrew temporarily to his yacht till a 
vote was taken to decide the future of his country. 
Stepping on to the balcony, Florestan then attempted 
to address his people; his words were drowned and he 
retired before a shower of stones. ‘* Your serene Highness 
must not leave us,” cried the Abbé Ranin. “I, Prince 
Florestan the reformer,” replied his sovereign, ‘‘am not 
going to hold my throne by force if I can’t hold it by love; 
and if I wished to, it is doubtful whether I should succeed.” 
‘“‘ History will speak of your Highness as your Highness 
deserves!” “*‘ My dear friend, for I believe you are my 
only friend in Monaco—History will only call me an 
obstinate young fool.” A few days later at Marseilles a 
telegram from the Abbé informed him of the result of 
the informal plebescite : 


For Annexation to France { “a ud 


The Non was M. Blancy who pronounced the epitaph, 
“Ah, le jewne homme est parti. Je m’y attendais. Il 
aimait la liberté celui la.” 

* * * 


When Florestan met his Cambridge tutor next term, 
who showed rather a solemn face, he could not help 
saying, “‘ You see, Sir, you ought to have given me an 
eweat, for perhaps an absit would hardly have been 
sufficient.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MURDER 


Murder and Its Motives. By F. Tennyson Jesse. Heinemann. 

8s. 6d. 

There is an increasing tendency to regard the murderer 
with leniency. It is not difficult, as recent cases have shown, 
to arrange a petition, and secure for it thousands of signatures, 

ing that a man who at the best is useless and criminal 
should not be hanged. Some would argue that this public 
tenderness is due to a more widely spread humanity (or senti- 
mentality); it is certain that some advocates of reprieve are 
moved by a profound conviction of the unsatisfactory nature 
of evidence, except direct evidence, which is rarely available in 
murder cases. Yet while both these reasons are powerful, 
there is a third which is more active still. We live in a time 
when positive moral values are no longer fashionable, and no 
longer availing. We doubt, where our ancestors were con- 
vinced; we want to understand, where they were content to 
judge. There is scarcely a vice which has not its apologists, 
hardly a sin which has not been condoned; and before we 
condemn a crime we wish to be informed of the social and 
political standing of the criminal. All this has its good side: 
it is, in an odd way, the incursion of Christian morality into 
the world—for Christian morality has always insisted that 
there is no such thing as a sinful action; that it is the will 
which sins, and that each sinner must be dealt with separately 
and his offences on their merits. Yet this modern dubiety 
about moral questions makes it very diffteult for the lawyer. 
He must have rules to work by. He reluctantly allows certain 
laws to lapse, or changes his interpretation of them. A man 
may now leave money to have masses said for his soul, or the 
souls of others ; he may also leave money to a society pledged 
to destroy the superstition of Theism. Yet he would not, we 
imagine, be permitted to leave money to support a society for 
the encouragement of unnatural vice, or to found a club for 
the promotion of murder. Why this latter exception should 
be made is not very evident. The frantic, rather unbalanced 
persons (suffering from intestinal stasis and the resultant 
auto-intoxication) who, whenever they hear of a strike, demand 
that “the strikers should be shot, Sir,—yes, put against a 
wall, by God, and shot,” are not interfered with ; nor are the 
pale and earnest folk (suffering very likely from malnutrition 
and the auto-intoxication resultant on that) who believe that 
there will never be again a Merrie England until the last 
capitalist has been choked to death by the title-deeds of the 
last leaseholder, and who in the meantime urge a summary 
death for any stray capitalist. These persons, in short, are 
not really regarded as ‘“ murderers,” or even as advocating 
“murder” by the common sense of the common people. And 
the common people are right. For these passionate advocates 
are moved by quite other desires than the motives of the 
murderer proper—if, indeed, such a person as he may be still 
assumed to exist. 

In his existence we believe, and so does Miss Tennyson Jesse ; 
but we wish she had more carefully defined the meaning of 
murder, and not confused her subject by the inclusion of 
actions which, whatever they may be, are not genuine murders. 
Murder is the deliberate killing of a person by one who is 
responsible for his actions, and is moved by the hope of personal 
advantage or by personal gratification. It is, theologically, 
the final outcome of the sin of pride, of that superbia which leads 
&@ man to believe that he must have what he wants in spite of 
the rights, the claims, the desires of anyone else. We do not 
think that psychologists or philosophers would have much 
objection to offer to this definition of murder. It excludes 
from that opprobrious category the man who kills from con- 
viction, whether religious or political: it is an abuse of language 
to call Torquemada or Lenin, Cromwell or Calvin murderers, 
however vehemently we may disagree with the grounds on which 
they claimed to take the lives of their fellow-men. It excludes 
also the passionate, impulsive man who kills, as it were, by 
accident : for his deliberate will is overcome by impulse, and 
after the disastrous event his conscience is as shocked as, or 
even more shocked than, the consciences of those who execute 
him. It excludes that large class, the murderers by con- 
nivance, or from laziness or from ignorance—sweaters of 
children, upholders of an unjust condition of society, the 
Supporters and initiators of unjustifiable wars—for these, 
among whom most of all men living can be placed, are also 
killers by accident. Their motive is often honourable, and 
their purpose possibly clean. It excludes, too, those whom 
the alienist would exclude—men who kill when they are, to 
use a popular phrase which can be scientifically supported, 


“not themselves.” It leaves us those for whom a gross egotism 
is the motive, and deliberate killing the aim. 

If we accept this definition, some of Miss Tennyson Jesse's 
motives are irrelevant, and some of her murderers must be 
accorded some different title. She divides the murderer's 
motives into six—Gain, Revenge, Elimination, Jealousy, Love 
of Killing, Conviction—and she chooses as illustrations of 
these six types—William Palmer, Constance Kent, the De 
Quérangals, Mrs. Pearcey, Neill Cream and Orsini. Of these 
murderers and their crimes, some are fairly well known and 
have been recently discussed—Palmer, Neill Cream and 
Mrs. Pearcey. One, Orsini, is not a murderer at all; another, 
Constance Kent, must also be excluded; nor is Miss Jesse 
right, to our mind, in analysing her motive as revenge ; while 
the De Quérangals would be a pure example of the most casual 
and callous of murderers if there was not about their horrid 
actions a certain suspicion of old feudal rights, inhumanly and 
belatedly exercised. They were an ancient Breton family, 
feared in their commune of Ploufragan, inordinately sensuous 
and lascivious, poverty stricken, drunken, obscene. The old 
woman Quérangal and Aimée, her daughter, did keep a certain 
shabby dignity; and their extraordinary influence over the 
villagers seems only explicable on the assumption that the 
family were even in the last century regarded as having some 
kind of proprietary rights over the people. 

Palmer was a sub-human type, a man who was willing to 
take the life of anyone who had money which he wanted. 
Neill Cream was a sexual pervert, to whom murder, the antici- 
pation of murder, and the memory of murder were all a kind 
of sensual excitation. The strange vanity which made him 
write about his murders to famous men, accusing them, is the 
most inexplicable trait in a character which was as dull as it 
was desolately disgusting. Mrs. Pearcey, who killed her lover’s 
wife and child, indulging horribly in the passion of extreme 
jealousy, is one whose story Miss Jesse has told excellently. 
Deliberately she courted the friendship of Phebe Hogg, and 
won it; deliberately she lured Phoebe, with her baby, to her 
own kitchen, and there slaughtered them with such atrocious 
force that the walls and the ceiling were spattered with blood. 
When the police came to examine the house Mrs. Pearcey 

sat in a chair in her sitting-room, whistling. Sir Melville 

Macnaughten . . declares that she actually played the piano, 

and that when one of the officers asked her what she had been 

doing to get the kitchen into such a state, she chanted in reply: 

“* Killing mice, killing mice, killing mice!” 

If one reads many accounts of murders one is struck once 
more with the truth which Thackeray tried to illustrate in 
Catherine—murderers, or at any rate the convicted ones, are 
some of the dullest of people. It is possible that there are 
murderers of high intelligence (Thomas Griffith Wainwright 
was, and we wish Miss Jesse had told his story again), but they 
are rarely found out. The average murderer is a bore, con- 
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vinced of his own super-eminent rights and ready to defend 
them not by conversation but by violence. He is a naive person, 
unable to believe that the law or public opinion will really 
support those who try to keep from him anything he desires. 
There are also, of course, murderers with whom this conviction 
is only a momentary mood, as it is with most of us; they 
become murderers owing to an unfortunate junction of oppor- 
tunity with lack of control, and also, perhaps, as Miss Jesse 
suggests, because there are “ murderees ” in the world. It is, 
however, a great tribute to ordinary morality that the only 
fascinating figure in Miss Jesse’s gallery, the only one who 
excites any subtle emotions, is the poor girl Constance Kent, 
who, when she was sixteen years’‘old, murdered her half-brother, 
aged four. Although one inspector was convinced of Con- 
stance’s guilt, it was never proved against her; and not until 
five years later was she committed for trial on her own con- 
fession, pleaded “ guilty” and received sentence of death, a 
sentence afterwards commuted for that of penal servitude 
for life. 

Miss Jesse, relying mainly on Constance Kent’s own language, 
ealls her crime “‘ a murder for revenge.”’ It is unlikely- however, 
that the quiet, controlled woman of twenty-one would be a good 
judge of the motives of the hysterical adolescent of sixteen 
who committed the murder, when she was in a physical con- 
dition which causes a lack of balance in many girls. No doubt 
she was sincere when she stated that her reason for killing the 
boy was to avenge herself and her dead mother’s memory against 
her step-mother ; and something of the kind may have been 
partly responsible for her crime. But if we take into account 
Constance Kent’s age, her very unusually deep and passionate 
nature, there can be little doubt that the real, availing motives 
for her act were a desire to assert herself in a house where she 
felt her father was lavishing undue affection on his second 
family, and a desire to claim for herself more of her step-mother’s 
love. She had been devoted to Mrs. Kent when she was the 
family’s governess, and is quite likely to have resented her 
marriage and the birth of children. 

The case was extraordinarily mismanaged by the local police 
—the Kents lived in a Somerset village: suspicion fell on 
Constance, on Elizabeth Gough, the nurse, on Mr. Kent, even 
on Mrs. Kent. After the failure of the authorities to fasten 
the crime on anyone, the case was forgotten except by the 
unfortunate family until Constance’s confession. Many must 
even now be able to remember the extraordinary sensation 
which that caused in 1865. Constance had gone to live in an 
Anglican convent in Brighton, the director of which was 
Mr. A. D. Wagner, a well-known leader of the party then 
called “* Ritualist,” or “‘ Puseyite.” In 1865 she admitted her 
crime in the confessional ; and then—how long after Miss Jesse 
does not state (we believe it is not certainly known)—deter- 
mined to give herself up. The most curious thing about the 
case is that public attention was at least equally divided between 
horror at Constance’s guilt, horror at the fact that the con- 
fessional was flourishing in the Church of England, and horror 
that Mr. Wagner had not handed Constance over to the police 
when she first told him of her guilt. 

Miss Jesse tells her story well, but does not make quite 
enough of its central figure, who must have been a woman of 
rare power and genuine humility. The brief account of her 
trial—which, as she would not plead “ Not guilty ” was very 
formal—is a most poignant document. The judge, during his 
speech before pronouncement of the sentence, 


became deeply affected and burst into tears, which prevented 
him from proceeding with his remiarks for some minutes. The 
prisoner at the bar, who up to this time had maintained the greatest 
composure, could no longer witness the proceedings with apparent 
indifference. Turning her head from the judge, she burst into a 
passion of tears, which was audible in every part of the court, 
and produced a profound impression upon all who were witnesses 
of the scene. 


Constance Kent was in prison twenty years, and on her 
discharge went back to life in a convent. Of her subsequent 
history nothing is known. She stands in Miss Jesse’s sordid 
gallery a strange, stern figure, chiefly remarkable for a quality 
which all true murderers lack—the quality of courage. For all 
the motives which lead men and women to desire and design 
the death of others may be gathered under the one great 
emotion of fear. It is the ultimate motive even with the most 


egotistic, the most eaten-up by pride; for their pride is born 
of an uncomfortable suspicion that they are not as important 
as they think, of a doubt of their own transcendent qualities, 
a fear of no longer being able to deceive even themselves. The 
murderer is intellectually and spiritually under-vitalised, and 





he takes the lives of others in obedience to some Savage instinct 
which tells him that by the shed blood of his victims he will 
somehow, gain the vitality he needs. Murder is the ultimat. 
tribute to vanity, a proud man’s insane sacrifice to the on} 
god of his idolatry—himself. E.Luis Roserrs, 


DUCKS 


A Natural History of the Ducks. The Genus Anas. By J. ¢. 
Puiturrs. Vol. 2. Longmans. £10 10s. 


Ducks are perhaps the most attractive of all wild birds; ang 
those that are the most familiar and bring the most vivid memor. 
ies to the naturalist and the sportsman belong to the Genus Anas 
—a genus embracing, according to perhaps the most modem 
school of nomenclature, birds of widely different character 
mallard, teal and pin-tail. ; 

The mallard is perhaps the most international bird in the 
world, because there are few birds with a wider distribution, 
and it reminds the traveller of home in almost every country that 
he can visit. The mallard! You can stand on a raw November 
morning, in a cold damp fog, by the cemented margin of the 
Round Pond in Kensington Gardens, among the sooty trees, and 
hear the swish of the wild ducks’ wings as they alight on this 
most artificial piece of water ; and you can go, as Mr. Phillips 
says, in America from Northern Alaska to Southern Mexico, 
and in the Old World from the Arctic to Northern Africa, India, 
China and Japan and find the mallard. It provides to the 
sportsman in many lands the most ‘“‘chancy” and the most 
attractive form of shooting. Squatting on the edge of some shal- 
low piece of water as the light fades, waiting for the mallard to 
come to their feeding places, hoping that the wind and the 
weather will bring them in before it is too dark to see them, 
watching the other birds retiring to rest and the bats and the 
owls coming out of their roosting places; hearing the ducks 
begin to talk and waiting for them to come in more and more 
boldly as the light fails—there is nothing more enjoyable, 
nothing more difficult to do well, few sports conducted in such 
pleasant surroundings. 

There is perhaps only one time when the mallard is met with 
that she is a real nuisance. The dry fly fisherman, stalking a 
rising fish, sees a hen mallard with its brood of little downy 
youngsters bustle out of the reeds, and watches the old bird 
flopping up and down the river, pretending to have a broken 
wing, the old familiar device which may be successful in protect- 
ing her young, but which puts down successfully every fish in 
the stretch. 

In this book descriptions are to be found of birds as widely dis- 
tributed as the mallard or the European teal, birds as local as the 
Florida dusky duck, the Hottentot teal, or the Brazilian teal ; 
descriptions, too, of the gad-wall, which is increasing so fast in 
the eastern counties of England; the pin-tail, our shyest and 
most beautiful British duck, and the widgeon, which may be met 
on the coasts of England, Scotland and Ireland in hundreds of 
thousands. 

It is possible to describe this book in one short sentence as a 
really good book. The letterpress is beyond all praise, well 
arranged, crammed with carefully collected and concisely written 
information. It is a contribution to natural history which is 
nothing less than invaluable. No book which has preceded it 
contains so much valuable information; no book which has 
preceded it has been better done. And the letterpress is accom- 
panied not only by valuable maps of distribution, but by some 
beautiful pictures and drawings. 

It is about the pictures that a word of criticism is necessary. 
Mr. Allan Brooks is the most successful and the most pleasing of 
the artists whose work is to be found within the covers of Mr. 
Phillips’ book, and some of his drawings are full of life, repro- 
ducing characteristic features without exaggeration, and some 
of his paintings, even as reproduced, are thoroughly successful. 
Mr. Fuertes, too, contributes some characteristic pictures, but 
his ducks are hard, his methods are sometimes eccentric, and his 
feathering is a little woolly. In fact there are one or two pictures 
by Mr. Fuertes that one would have wished had been entrusted 
to Mr. Brooks. But even”Mr. Brooks’s pictures are of unequal 
merit, and many of the pictures have been most inadequately 
reproduced. There is, in particular, one picture of the cinnamon 
teal which seems to have gone all wrong. The beautiful rich 
chestnut, which is the pervading colour of the cock bird of this 
species, has become, presumably in reproduction, almost the dull 
brown of the common scoter. Not only is this regrettable m 
itself, as giving no idea of the beauty of the bird, but it also leads 
one to suspect that in some of the rarer and less familiar ducks 
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Egyptian Mummies. 
By Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S., and WARREN 
R. DAWSON, 
With 48 Woodcuts by K. LEIGH PEMBERTON and 
A. H. GERRARD, 
and many other illustrations. Just Out. 25s. 
The mythological, historical, and anatomical aspects of the subject 
are dealt with in full, and a mass of information, both as regards 
text and illustrations, is now presented for the first time. 


Camera Trails in Africa. 
By MARTIN JOHNSON. 
Profusely Illustrated. Just Out. 16s. 
This is an_exciting book of travel adventures with high-powered 
cameras in East Africa. Mr. Johnson has made the extraordinary 


pictures of wild life which many of us have seen flash all too quickly 
across the screen. 


N | . * 
The Story of a Great Italian. 
By EDYTH HINKLEY. Just Out. 12s. 6d. 


This book aims at presenting a short life of Mazzini which will 
bring him near to modern men and women, 


Diplomatic Portraits. 


Europe and the Monroe Doctrine One Hundred Years 

















Ago. By W. P. CRESSON. Just Out. 16s. 

_A former member of the American Diplomatic Service vividly 

pictures the part played by Monroe and Adams in the diplomacy of 

the period following the Napoleonic Wars, and sketches the great 

statesmen who guided through mazes of intrigue the destinies of the 
nations they represented. 


Sigmund Freud 
His Personality, His Teachings, and His School. 
By FRITZ WITTELS. 10s. 6d. 


Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 
“ Anyone who reads it will feel on much easier terms with pyscho- 
analysis than before.”’—Spectator. 


The Unclaimed Wealth. 


How Money Stops Production. By H. ABBATI. 
Introduction by J. A. HOBSON. 6s. 
“He has a mind that is at once systematic and penetrating, and 
he uses it to follow out all the complexities of the relation of credit 
to production and consumption.” —7 imes. 


The Passing of Politics. 
By WILLIAM K. WALLACE, 12s. 6d. 


“An able and in many respects a useful discussion of the 
philosophy of modern history.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The River of a Hundred Ways. 


Life in the War Devastated Areas of Eastern Poland. 

By JOICE M. NANKIVELL and SYDNEY a 
s. 6d. 
“There is some fine writing in the book, and, which is much 
better, fine sentiment and courage. We have had many chronicles 
of the devastation of war, but there has been a shortage of accounts 
such as this one of the reconstruction that is going on in broken 

places.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


Studies in Polish Life and History. 
By A. E. TENNANT, F.E.LS. 10s. 6d. 
“ Fills a considerable want in the literature about Poland. . 


While scholarly and exact in all its details, it is never dull ‘or 
pedantic.”—Saturday Review. 


The Inner Discipline. 


By CHARLES BAUDOUIN and A. LESTCHINSKY. 
Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 7s. 6d. 
“There can be no doubt as to the high value of the volume as a 
Serious contribution to a_ subject whose importance is being 
increasingly recognised.””—Methodist Times. 


Nervous and Mental Re-education. 


By SHEPHERD IVORY FRANZ. 8s. 6d. 
This book will appeal to all who are engaged in the education of 
Persons disabled by nervous and mental diseases. It has a direct 
Significance for those who are interested in child welfare, especially 
teachers and principals who have crippled children in their classes. 


The Internal Secretions 

For the Use of Students and Physicians. 
By Dr. ARTHUR WEIL. 18s. 
Authorized Translation by JACOB GUTMAN, M.D. 


The method of presentation selected by Dr. Weil is so far a unique 
one; instead of making each separate endocrine gland a subject of 
information, he has chosen to elect as subjects all the important 
Physiological functions and to describe the way in which each 
Physiological function is controlled by the endocrine glands, 
Operating both separately and co-ordinately. 
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“These Eventful Years” 


The Book of the Century 


What the Foremost Men of 
Our Time Really Think 


MEN WHO MADE THIS BOOK 


. L. GaRvIN History of Our Own Times 

mR J. A. R. MARRIOTT Great Britain 
——— JELLICOE Battle of Jutland 

ADMIRAL SCHEER Scheer on Juthand 
PxiLtip SNOWDEN Social Unrest 
BERTRAND RUSSELL Propaganda 
Cox. House Anglo-American Reiatians 
MAXIMILIAN HARDEN Germany’s Place in the Sun 
S1GMUND FREUD Hidden Recesses of the Mind 
H. G. WELLS A Forecast of the Future 
Sicnor Nitt1 Dynamic Italy 
Sir Over Lopcs Psychical Research 
Lapy RHONDDA Political Awakening of Women 
Mae, Curie Radium Discoveries 
Gen. MANGIN Victorious France 
Sir Horace PLUNKETT Ireland’s Problem 
GerorG BRANDES Scandinavia 
WELLINGTON Koe China 
Von Tirpitz U-Boat Warfare 


and sixty others of equal authority 


unusual enterprise. They determined to make a concerted 

attack on present-day ignorance, concealment and propaganda. 

These men from many different lands and of widely different 
opinions have written the truth as they see it. 

The result is a brilliant challenging book— These Eventful Years. Itisa 
narrative of the eventful years of this country told by the makers of current 
history. It tells what has happened in every field of endeavour, art, science, 
world politics, in this, the most momentous period of all history. It 
describes where the world stands to-day and forecasts the possibilities of 
the future. The publishers have given these writers the widest possible 
scope; everything stands exactly as it was written—nothing toned down, 
nothing censored. 

Everyone interested in the facts of our civilization will read this 
oook. Article after article will be the subject of comment and discussion 
wherever intelligent people meet. 


Greatest Contemporary Minds 

In a brilliant survey, which in the opinion ef competent judges puts 
him in the front rank of historians, J. L. Garvin passes in review all 
the amazing panorama of contemporary life and history. Mr. Garvin's 
special fitness for this task will be i by all who know how 
vitally his genius for detailed and trenchant criticism has affected present- 
day affairs. With H. G. Wells you put on the <a and 
ad php pow with imilian Harden, L’ and Von 

irpitz you will get a new insight into the collapse of the grandest scheme 
of modern times; with Sir John Marriott, Maurice and 
Admiral Jellicoe will follow the march of the British Empire. 

Every phase of medern life is reviewed. St. John Ervine criticises the 
Drama; Clive Bell, Modern Art; Philip Snowden reveals the real aims of 
Labour; the articles by Sir Oliver Lodge, Bertrand Russell, Freud and 
Madame Curie, among a score of others, will be eagerly discussed. 

All this can now be yours—in two volumes of 700 pages each—pro- 
fusely illustrated with 160 full plates and numerous maps. You carmot 
afford to miss reading this extraordinary book with its vitriolic denuncia- 
tions, its frank exposures and vivid impressions. 

Mr. Lloyd George calis These Eventful Years “a valuable addition 
to the records of the twentieth century.” Lord Leverhulme says: 
“ As a work of modern history these volumes are of great interest as 
a valuable record.” And Dean Inge writes: “I congratulate you 
heartily on your enterprise, and hope the book will have the wide 
sale it deserves.” 


“These Eventful Years’”’ 
The Book of the Century 


Bs leaders of men and of thought have co-operated in an 





. | “No library can ibly afford to be 
Order From Your Book without it.’~—Daily Graphic. 


seller To-day “These volumes are ‘all mankind's 
: : epitome ’—they ought to be in every 
Or, if you prefer, order direct. home where some supply of mental 


= Lee aE > a is oa to be as mecessary as 
: -scuttles.”"—Observer. 
OLUMES, price £2 10s. net. | 757 work of the same size has ever 
The E ia Britannica | appeared with such an imposing list of 
‘o. Ltd. famous contributors. wr {it is} 
ishi ; readable throughout and a provocatjve 
Pattee al ioe Bete of thought—and that, after ail, is its 
125 High Holborn, Londen | chief object.”—Morning Post. 
REEDED Lee ss mae 
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details of colouring may also be faulty. On the other hand, 
many of the coloured pictures are remarkably successful in their 
colouration, and the figures in Plate 29 of the common and 
American widgeon (the Chile widgeon is by contrast bad) are a 
good example. It is to be regretted, in particular, that there 
are no coloured pictures of the garganey teal and the black duck. 

Speaking generally the illustrations are of unequal value, and 
the results of the process chosen for the reproduction of the 
coloured plates have not always been fair to the artists and leave 
much to be desired. 

But we repeat that the book is a thoroughly good book, which 
is whole-heartedly to be recommended to our readers. 

E. S. Montacu. 


PANTAGRUEL 


The Enigma of Rabelais: an Essay in Interpretation. A. F. 
CHAPPELL. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Francois Rabelais is one of the greatest of the sons of the 
Renaissance. In the literature of that period only Shakespeare 
and Cervantes can claim superiority over him. But his 
philosophy and his humanism are obscured by a smoke-screen 
of buffoonery, and are conveyed in a language which has become 
obsolete. The vigorous English translation of Urquhart and 
Motteux seems to emphasise the fantastic and monstrous 
elements in the five books rather than their depth and serious 
purpose ; and few English people have the time and the patience 
to study Rabelais in the original. Many are actually content 
to accept his name as a symbol of coarse indecency ; and but 
scanty honour is paid to the prophet of that noble philosophy 
of Pantagruelism, which he himself has defined as “ certaine 
gayeté d’esprit conficte en mespris des choses fortuites.”’ 

Rabelais is one of those writers who without the help of 
an expert guide are almost unintelligible. We must, therefore, 
be especially grateful to the scholars who have undertaken to 
interpret him to us. Mr. Chappell’s book is brief and unassuming 
but substantial. Every student of Rabelais should possess it. 
It presupposes in the reader a considerable knowledge of 
Rabelais’ life and writings; and the addition of a brief 
chronological table would have been an improvement. 

In 1524, at the age of about 30, Rabelais left his monastery 
of Fontenay-le-Comte to embark upon the secular life and 
the study of medicine. Some time between 1532 and 1535 
he published his first two books, Paniagruel and Gargantua— 
the extravagant history of a royal family of giants, containing 
a wealth of contemporary allusion and of philosophical and 
satirical comment on human life and human institutions. 
Then there was silence for ten years. The Third and Fourth 
Books appeared between 1546 and 1548, and the Fifth Book 
after Rabelais’ death in about 1553. 

Mr. Chappell regards Pantagruel and Garganiua as the work 
of the author’s immaturity, the fruits of his vagabond student 
life. The last three books, which tell of the voyage of Pantagruel 
and his companions to consult the oracle of “ la dive bouteille,”’ 
contain his riper wisdom. In Mr. Chappell’s own words, 
** Contrary to the general practice, we might almost exclude 
the first two books, so opposed to them is the thought of the 
mature work.” 

The Enigma of Rabelais is thus propounded on the jacket 
of the book: ** What was it that caused the manifest change in 
Rabelais’ views on life between the publication of Gargantua 
and the Tiers Livre?” Mr. Chappell answers this question 
as follows: 


His nature was largely moulded by life in a provincial monastery 
into which the most liberal thought available to him necessarily 
penetrated by way of classical literature, and we can therefore 
dimly appreciate his obstinate prosecution of studies which gave 
him a sense of living. Apart from that, however, he probably 
spent this portion of his life to no greater purpose than did most 
of his fellows. Having entered the world he had carried on various 
scientific studies, he had been attached to two of the least pre- 
judiced nobles of his time, and he had travelled extensively when 
opinions were in a ferment. We may be sure from a study of 
L’ Isle Sonanie that, when he had seen the actual state of the 
Church in Rome at that time, a considered and steadfast judgment 
took the place of his fluctuating and traditional views, and this 
fact prompts the question: How widely must his opinions in 
other matters have changed? He had been forced from the 


cavern, in which he had beheld the merest shadows of a shadowy 
world, to look upon reality in the broad light of day ; and so far- 
reaching a change from secluded idleness to private and public 
activity cannot but have influenced him, perhaps even transformed 
him by at first, no doubt, throwing his thoughts into confusion. 
- «+ » Pantagruel and Gargantua are therefore the utterances of 


—— 


the monk and the student ; his later works those of the exper; 
man of the world. During the first period his thought had of 
necessity followed the beaten tracks of Renaissance 

and in consequence of his reverence for Erasmus . . . he had 
dreamed of the world being reformed through the absorption of 
learning. He was of the opinion that students need but expound 
ancient philosophy, nay merely amass ancient knowledge, in order 
to equip princes for the right government of kingdoms. Sych 
influences and such enthusiasms, which he held in common with 
many of his contemporaries, made a deep impression on his first 
two books. In the world, however, nothing but disillusionment 
fell to his lot: he saw the great and powerful dictating their pleasure 
to the weak ; he must have realised that reform of human instity- 
tions became more and more difficult; and he probably would 
discover that the strength or weakness of human kind lay in 
an irrational objection to his reasonable reforms. Within a very 
few years the author of Garganiua saw one ideal after another 
crushed beneath triumphant reaction. 


Mr. Chappell, in one of his most interesting chapters, illustrates 
this theory of his author’s development from the story of his 
friendship with the poet Voulté, who wrote no less than two 
books of Latin verses warning Rabelais of the disastrous results 
(in this world and in the next) of his impious tendency of mind. 

Nil non scire cupis; sed dum cupis omnia scire, 
Non satis et nimium scire, Rabella, cupis. 

Mr. Chappell also discusses (rather ponderously) Rabelais’ 
sense of humour; and he reviews, with close application to 
the text and in a most helpful manner, the changes in the 
characterisation of the story, Rabelais’ attitude towards social 
questions, and the influence of classical literature and philosophy 
on his work. There is a further chapter on Rabelais’ religion. 
He was, as might be expected, out of sympathy both with the 
the Catholics and with the Protestants of his time; yet “the 
tone of the later books becomes almost definitely religious . . . 
He seems to have moved steadily towards mystical views ... 
He believed in an all-powerful God before whom mankind 
must humble but not prostrate themselves, and in whose 
actions one can but imperfectly trace the slightest purpose.” 
Mr. Chappell quotes the famous definition of God: “ cette 
sphére intellectuelle de laquelle en tous lieux est le centre et 
n’ a en lieu aucun circonférence, que nous appelons Dieu.” 

But he does not include—perhaps because he regards it as 
apocryphal—the record of Rabelais’ death, which, even if 
untrue, is yet so typical of the great philosopher. 

Le Cardinal du Bellay envoya un page pour scavoir I’ estat de 
sa santé. La réponse fut; Dis & Monseigneur |’ estat ot tu me 
vois, je m’en vay chercher un grand Peut-étre. II est au nid de 
la pie, dis lui qu’il s’y tienne ; et pour toi tu ne seras jamais qu'un 
fol; tire le rideau, la farce est jouée. 


ORGANISED CALF-LOVE 


The Home of an Eastern Clan. By Mrs. Lestre Mizne. Oxford 
University Press. 16s. 

Most books of anthropology confirm the opinion of the official 
who was sent out to report on the manners and customs of 
some tribe and after six months did so in the words “ manners, 
none ; customs, beastly.”” This book is a complete exception: 
there can hardly be a more sentimental and romantic people 
than the Palaungs described by Mrs. Milne, and we turn with 
relief from Australians always gashing themselves with sharp 
stones, from the hideous “ nouveau art”’ of West Africa, from the 
perpetual psalm singing of the tribes north of the Tweed, to 
the equally perpetual love-making of the Shan states of Burma. 

The little girls put on their first skirt at the age of ten and 
are forced to receive parties of young boys for an evening visit, 
during which they are pinched by the visitors without mercy, 
and unprotected by their parents. This is a sort of “ coming 
out” ceremony, and is immediately followed by further visits 
at which one boy, who has drawn the girl by lot, recites poems 
to her and she replies with more poetry. ‘“ We are friendly 
like paper flags,’ she says, “like flags with cut out patterns. 
Thou art the sky, I am the earth ; thou art the silk, I am the 
cotton; thou art the beeswax, I am black lacquer; if thou 
sleepest near me thou wilt become ugly ; to sleep a little while 
is not sweet; if thou sittest near me thou art in the mud ; 
if thou walkest near me, thou walkest on a chestnut’s prickly 
cover.” The little boy answers, and the duologue continues 
with such verses as this, spoken by the boy: “I looked into 
the water as I dressed, I looked into the water as into a mirror. 
My heart ached in my body; I longed to be with thee. 
ate my rice half cooked, the curry and vegetables were 
ready, I ate only rice. I was in such haste, my food did 
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LEONARD 
Devonshire 


PARSONS, 
Street, W.C. 





THE “‘ ROADMAKER” SERIES. 


The aim of this series is to encourage interest in 
those British men and women whose lives und 
achievements have widened human knowledge, eased 
human ills, added to human resources and means of 
self-expression, and strengthened the foundations of 
civilized society. 


The price per volume of about 200 pp. (with 
portrait frontispiece) is 4/6. 


The first six volumes are as follows :— 


LORD LISTER by Cuthbert Dukes. 
SAMUEL BUTLER by C. E. M. Joad. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH by Gwen John. 


WILLIAM HARVEY by R. B. Hervey 
Wyatt. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT by 
Madeline Linford. 


MICHAEL FARADAY by Wilfrid L. 
Randell. 


A descriptive prospectus, with full list of forth- 
coming volumes, will be sent on application. 
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A PRIVATE 
ANTHOLOGY 


By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. _ 6s. net. 


Westminster Gazette:—“ Very few anthologies have such a 
clear title to existence. Miss Royde-Smith has paid attention 
only to her own particular taste; and for this no discriminating 
reader will blame her—her taste, he will find, is his own. Her 
pages seem to be filled with just the things which they ought to 


contain.” 
GENERAL BOOKS 

















Joseph Conrad 


Messrs. Duckworth and Co. will publish on Sep- 
tember 26 a little novel by JOSEPH CONRAD and 
FORD MADOX HUEFFER entitled THE 
NATURE OF A CRIME. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5/- 
net 


UNKNOWN TRIBES: 
UNCHARTED SEAS. 


MY VOYAGE TO THE UNKNOWN. 
By LADY RICHMOND BROWN. With 52 
Illustrations. Cloth, 21/- net. 


A companion volume to “ Battles with Giant Fish,” it is 
the record of a woman’s adventurous journey and dis- 
covery of an unknown Indian tribe. 


Have youread THE FARMER’S WIFE 
by Eden Phillpotts? Cloth, 3/- net. 


WHITE CLOVER. A monograph. By 
ADELA G. ERITH, B.Sc., Lecturer in Agri- 
cultural Botany, University College, Reading. 
Fully illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 18/- net. 


The first volume of a new series of scientific studies of 
Various plants of the Farm. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 























THE PASSING YEARS. 21s. net. 
Memoirs of LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


Morning Post: “ This fascinating book of reminiscences. 
Hz: draws characters of his forbears with many a touch of 
quiet humour and an unfaltering success in finding the mot 
juste. The ‘Golden Age’ of the Victorian era is delight- 
fully described.” 


MY BOOK AND HEART. 
By CORRA HARRIS. 14s, net. 
The Times Literary Supplement: “ The narrative has the 
charm of a faithful and sincere record. Most attractive is 
her picture of her gifted husband, his religious experiences, 
and his intellectual honesty.” 





NAPOLEON. 
By ELIE FAURE. Translated by Jeffery E. 
Jeffery. 7s. 6d. net 
THE SECRET OF THE COUP D’ETAT. 
An Unpublished Correspondence—1848-1852. 
Edited by THE EARL OF KERRY, with a Study 
by PHILIP GUEDALLA. Iilus. 18s. net. 


Edmund Gosse in the Sunday Times says: — 
“ These extremely interesting and curious documents,” 


an 
“The admirable study which is prefixed to the present 
volume, Mr. Guedalla is the hope of literary history, the 
on to whom we look to deliver us from the dragon of 
istorical dreariness.” 


A WOMAN ALONE IN KENYA, Uganda and 
the Belgian Congo. 


By ETTA CLOSE. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Spectator:—“ Hardly anything is rarer than a good 
travel book, and Miss Close has written one... . After 
reading her, one’s eyes are full of pictures.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FREE CHILD. 
By CHRISTABEL MEREDITH. Ss. net. 


DEMOCRACY & LEADERSHIP. 
By IRVING BABBITT. 15s. net. 
Times Lit. Supp.:—“ This is a book which asks funda- 
mental question and therefore makes uncomfortable 
reading. Much of it might come from a Christian preacher 
in a pup. But Mr. Babbitt is not a Christian, and few 
reachers are what he is, alive, stimulating, and often 


rilliant.” 
FICTION 








THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


The Manchester Guardian:—*“ Apart from any other 
merit, this novel has the character of something definite in 
form, colour, tone, and texture which distinguishes a true 
work of art. It would be difficult to think of any recent 
work in fiction which leaves such a solid impression of a 
web conngee whole. The novel is a parable of the Entente 

ordiale.” 


7s. 6d, net. 











SOMETHING 
CHILDISH 


AND OTHER STORIES 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 6s. net. 


Times Lit. Supp.:—“ She made her stories the vehicle of 
her own reaction to life. The flame-like quality of every 
piece that she wrote is due to sensitive honesty. ‘ 

“We go to her books for the gleams of beauty, regis- 
tered by a nature as sensitive to loveliness as to ugliness, 
which come and go elusively all through the texture of her 
tales. They shine most purely here in the story, ‘ Some- 
fhing Childish but ver. atural,’ from which the name of 
the k is drawn. e should have to search Lj the 
masters for a rival to this delicate interpretation of boy 
and girl love.” 


10 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2 
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reach my mouth. I was angry with my mother; I was angry 
with my friends and with my old mother. I did not think 
of my faults. I did not remember that there is a hell.” 

At first a young man is present to prompt the little boy, and 
a young woman to help the girl; but later the girl receives 
the boys alone, and these visits continue apparently until marriage. 
Moreover, people address one another in symbolic phrases as 
a general habit. Thus a young man says to a girl, “I have eaten 
the flowers of the cotton,” meaning, “I long to have you,” 
and the reply is, ‘‘ I have eaten the flowers of the paddy and 
the flowers of the cotton,” which means, “I also want you, 
but I am afraid.” Everything is carefully organised, and much 
trouble is taken to teach the growing children the language of 
flirtation. Apparently hundreds of poems are recited at these 
curious mock courtships. 

As the boys and girls grow older they continue to meet one 
another regularly, and each girl entertains a succession of 
young men every evening. ‘ After polite remarks have been 
exchanged the gossip of the village is discussed. If the girl’s 
mother or father has, for any reason, scolded her during the 
day, she seeks for sympathy from the men who come to see her. 
They talk in this way : when they ask her what she has eaten, 
she answers, ‘I ate a scolding to-day, to-day I ate nothing 
that was good.’ They ask, ‘Who scolded thee?’ but she does 
not tell them that it was her father or her mother; she says, 
*I speak nonsense, no one was angry with me; at least if I 
was scolded, I have forgotten who scolded me. I was deceiving 
you all. Who would dare to be angry with me? I am fierce 
as a tiger. No one dares to scold me, for fear I should eat 
him up.’ One of the young men says, ‘ Thou art not a tiger ; 
but perhaps to-day thou wert like a Chinese dog, yapping at 
the heels of the mules.’ She replies, ‘I am not a dog, I am a 
queen.’ Some one! aughs, and says, ‘How true! A queen 
of the tea leaves! A queen who goes to a spring for water!’ 
‘If I am not a queen at present, I shall certainly become one 
in my next life.’ Then one of the young men says, ‘Thou 
art rising very slowly to that height. Instead of being a queen, 
I fear that in thy next life thou wilt certainly be that little dog, 
following a caravan from China.’” The girl who is best at 
repartee gets the most admirers, but she must be genial to all 
alike, and any girl who is asked must reply, ‘“‘‘ Yes, I love 
thee,’ though she may show that she is merely being polite by 
saying it in the same tone of voice as I say to my mother, ‘The 
rice is cooked.’”” One of them was asked by Mrs. Milne how 
she would reply to a man whom she really did love and she 
answered: “How can I tell you? One cannot talk to a woman 
in the same tone of voice as to a man.” 

It is all like William Morris and News from Nowhere, and even 
over marriage the younger generation has its own way: every 
marriage is bound by law and custom to be an elopement. 
“The arrangement of a Palaung marriage is a piece of elaborate 
acting from beginning to end; and although the father and 
mother may be delighted with the choice that their daughter 
has made, they must pretend to be very much annoyed and 
disturbed.” 

This book can be thoroughly recommended, for it contains 
a mass of interesting custom and belief; it is a work of folk lore 
rather than of anthropology, and it covers fresh ground. Besides 
a hundred pages devoted to this curious organised courtship 
and the subsequent marriage, there are chapters dealing with 
charms, omens, dreams, childbirth and death. There is an 
interesting account of Palaung Buddhism and of the spirit 
worship which exists alongside the more esoteric religion. The 
latter has transformed the Buddha into a beneficent spirit who 
may be appealed to by prayer. The Palaung believes in multiple 
and external souls, his kar-bu consists of thirty-two parts, 
“when any one falls deeply in love, all the parts of his kar-bu 
are in love. It does not prevent him from having an occasional 
affection for some one else, as one or two parts of the whole 
kar-bu may stray.” 


WILFRID EWART 


The Life and Last Words of Wilfrid Ewart. By SterHen Granam. 
Putnam. 9s. 


Wilfrid Ewart was a man of promise and of one performance. 
His literary career may be said to have begun with the armistice. 
It came to flower in Way of Revelation, published in the autumn 
of 1921, and hailed by many critics as the finest novel the war 
produced. It ended with a stray bullet which killed him in 
Mexico City on the last day of 1922, when he was only thirty 
years old. His memory is fortunate in his biographer. It 
is doubtful if anyone but Mr Stephen Graham would have 





—e 


undertaken the pious work of writing a full-length bi 
of a life so short, so incomplete. It is certain that no one could 
have discharged a difficult task so well as Mr. Graham, who 
met Ewart at the front when they were both in the Scots G 
was largely responsible for the inspiration of Ewart’s nove] 
travelled with him in America, and was in Mexico City when 
he was killed. Readers of Way of Revelation will find enshrined 
in these pages much of the best of Ewart’s occasional wri 
as well as the story of the young author’s life. And many who 
may have small interest in Ewart will read this biography, 
one imagines, just because it is written by Mr. Stephen Graham. 
Had he lived, Wilfrid Ewart was to have written the hi 
of the Scots Guards in the War. He had all the material with 
him when he made his fatal trip to Mexico City—* as if,” 
says Mr. Graham, “some bullet of the war had never ceased 
to fly in air and still searched for him.” Ewart’s first literary 
experiments had been articles on life with the battalion which 
appeared in the reviews under various pseudonyms. They 
were remarkable articles to come from the untried pen of a 
young officer, still more from an officer in the Scots Guards; 
for Ewart was in many ways a typical Guardsman. “He 
was not a good mixer,” Mr. Graham sums up bis effort to escape 
from the conventions of his upbringing. Conversations with 
Mr. Graham in the trenches started the thoughts which in the 
end produced Way of Revelation. But Ewart had some distance 
to travel before his novel saw the light. His biographer traces 
his steps during the war—illustrating them with some of 
Ewart’s sketches of war life as well as of the London background 
—and through the early years of peace, when he worked out 
his literary apprenticeship writing for the reviews and doing 
occasional journalism, notably the articles afterwards published 
in book form under the title ““ A Journey Through Ireland.” 
Mr. Graham describes him as belonging to the category of 
writers “‘ which must be for ever seeing and then for ever writing. 
He transcribed the moving show of men and women.” Ewart 
studied life avidly—in the courts, in Soho, in Parliament, every- 
where where human interest was to be found. He studied 
literature avidly too. He had a passionate devotion to Thomas 
Hardy, whom he took as his master and whose love of nature 
he shared. He taught himself the craft of the novelist as he 
wrote. Then came success, breakdown, a holiday of travel— 
Mr. Graham quotes at length Ewart’s impressions of crossing 
the Atlantic, of New York, of New Mexico—and death suddenly 
cutting short his literary plans for the future. Affection as 
well as art has gone to the making of his biographer’s worthy 
tribute to “one who had genius, who was young, who was 
expressing the thoughts of the age.” 


MAPIRUNGA 


Mapirunga. Translated from the Portuguese of Gustavo Barroso, 
By R. B. CunnincHAME Grauam. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


All honour to those men of letters who will rescue from the 
obscurity of an unfamiliar language some work which but for 
their good offices would remain for ever inaccessible to the 
bulk of English readers. Our dearest authors grow stale, 
and our standards circumscribed, but we scarcely know it 
until someone opens a window and lets a little breeze of fresher 
air into the frowsty room. Mr. Cunninghame Graham has 
made a raid into Portuguese literature, and we wish that he 
would make another, for we feel convinced that in the Portuguese 
or more certainly in the Spanish, with which he is on such good 
and easy terms, he would discover for our refreshment a multi- 
tude of tales more worthy than Mapirunga of his delightful pen. 
For in this little volume we confess that we found greater pleasure 
in Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s “ explanatory preface ” than in 
the tale itself. The tale is one which should appeal to those 
who share the Elizabethan predilection for the wholesale 
slaughter of all protagonists ; indeed, out of the six characters 
involved, only one is left alive by the time the story reaches its 
devastating end. Of the other five, one dies of shock on learning 
that her daughter has been seduced, the daughter commits 
suicide by hanging, the seducer and his father are murdered 
by the girl’s brothers, one of whom dies simultaneously by the 
seducer’s knife, and there are two or three other incidental 
deaths, so those who like it will find generous measure in the 
space of twenty-four small pages. It is all very simple and 
wholesome, “‘so unlike,” as Mr. Cunninghame Graham puts 
it, “in all its aspects to modern life in Europe.” It is, indeed. 

But whatever may be thought of the story, the “‘ explanatory 
preface” is Mr. Cunninghame Graham at his best. He writes 
of jaguars, ounces, wild-cats, ant-bears and peccaries ; iY 
herdsmen dressed all in leather, “letting their silver spurs 
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q New and revised edition, with 
special Preface by the Author 





eee. Socialism: Siaaaiacaed : 


Critical and Constructive 
The Rt. Hon. 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. 


This well-written volume is the expression of the 

Prime Minister's conviction that the present time : 

offers great opportunity for economic reconstruc- : 4 
tion of benefit to all alike. This great advance is, < 

in his view, now unmistakably within the scope 

of practical politics: its attainment will be only as 

the people desire and by peaceful, constitutional 





Some for a ploughed field. Some methods. In quietly convincing language, 

for a perfect floor. Some that go : Mr. Ramsay MacDonald gives a careful be 

: : common-sense summary of the main reasons y 

out with a tweed Cap and some : Labour sought and gained a co-operant voice in its 

with an opera hat. Whatever it be, * own Paes soe and in matters affecting the 

there’s always the right Lotus shoe. : well-being and progress of the Empire. The big 

; y gh : questions of Capital and Labour, of Trade 

Prices from 2§/- to 45/- : Unionism and Political action, are not burked. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE : Altogether the book is a fair, as 


: well as enlightening, statement of : 
LOTUS & DELTA Lsssssensshg ce conno 
Published by Cassell’s at 5/- net 
LTT 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


NOW ON SALE 


THE DAILY JOURNAL 


and 


VERBATIM RECORDS 


of the FIFTH ASSEMBLY now in session. 
Messrs. Constable will be glad to send all numbers of 
the above periodicals as issued on receipt of 14s. for 
the two (or for one 7s.). Single Nos. 3d. net. 


NOW PUBLISHING. 


N.B.—TIf owing to the duration of the session the value of numbers 
that of the remittance, the extra cost will be 
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Instead of buying 


a New OVERCOAT 


let us make your present coat “look like New.” It 
is astonishing what a wonderful transformation can 
be effected by cleaning and pressing in the “ Achille 
Serre Way.” And the cost is only about 7/6. We 
pay return postage on all orders sent direct, or 
collect and deliver free from any Branch near you. 
Write for interesting Illustrated Booklet with List of 
Prices and London and Provincial Branches, 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 
























Branches and Agents Everywhere. 





M 25. 
































DON’T SQUEEZE 1894 THE LIFE-BOAT 1994 


THE 52 BONES OF YOUR SERVICE 
feet into ordinary and ill-shaped ee “| APPEAL 


shoes that produce corns and 
: to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, te all those 
bunions, flat foot, and a host who value the peostionl example of SS and humanity, te give 
of other foot trouble. erously in rt of this great Service.” £ 


6 N ATUREFORM” E OF W K.G., President of the Royal National Life- 


boat Institution. 
means HEALTH AND COMFORT. 


WILL YOU RESPOND TO THE PRINCE’S 
“Bays acccpeese 


The Institution needs snnually 
ith ILLUSTRATED 

Ey ‘ 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
In of cess oof Adrien and oo to provide and maintain the Lifeboat Service. 

ustrat oklet post free. ” 
“Sie? Seseeer te caw Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ONE IN A MILLION. 
be obtained from the sole manu- When you go to Wembley, Visit Lifeboat House, Admission Free. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 


facturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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THE 


FABIAN SOCIETY 


KINGSWAY HALL LECTURES. 
AuTuMN, 1924. 
A. COURSE OF SIX LECTURES will be 


arranged, as usual, on WEDNESDAY 

evenings, beginning on Wednesday, 
October 22nd, at the Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, 
Holborn, W.C. 2, at 8.30 p.m. The general title of 
the course will be 


“The Socialist Movement: 
Experiences and Expectations,” 


and the dates, lecturers and chairmen are as 
follows :— 


I.—Wednesday, October 22nd. 
“ SOCIALISM AND EDUCATION.” 
The Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 


Chairman: Miss A. Susan LAWRENCE, 
M.P., L.C.C. 


II.—Wednesday, October 29th. 
“THe Sociatist AssaAuLT Upon THE OPEN 
MInp.” 
Mr. OSWALD MOSLEY, M.P. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lord Tomson. 


III.—Wednesday, November 5th. 
“ FABIANISM JUSTIFIED.” 
The Rt. Hon. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P. 
Chairman : H. B. Lees Situ. 


IV.—-Wednesday, November 12th. 
“THE DIFFICULTIES OF CAPITALISM.” 
The Rt. Hon. JOHN WHEATLEY, M.P. 
Chairman: Mrs. Sipney Wess, LL.D. 


V.—Wednesday, November 19th. 
“Towarps SocraL Eguatity.” 
Mr. HUGH DALTON, D.Sc. 
Chairman: Dr, L. Hapen Guest, M.P. 


VI.—Wednesday, November 26th. 
“Some OBSERVATIONS FROM EXPERIENCE.” 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman : Lt.-Col. T. S. B.Wituiams, M.P. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which can be 
applied for at once, or for each lecture separately. As the 
accommodation is limited, preference will be given to appli- 
cants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for 
single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 15th, 
1924, after which the remaining seats will be allotted 
according to priority of application. 


The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls 
and gallery seats (front rows) is one guinea for the course 
of six, or five shillings for a single lecture; for numbered 
back stalls and gallery seats, twelve shillings for the course, 
or three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back 
rows of gallery and stalls, six shillings for the course, or 
one shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 


A programme and syllabus has been prepared and copy will be sent 
on request. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the 
Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 
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loosely from their high-heeled boots as they ride slowly by”. 
of countries where ‘“‘ men wear scapularies around their ; 
believe in werewolves, reverence the saints, mount lightly to 
the saddle in one motion, . . . and where affairs of honour are 
still settled with the long Parnahyba knife, and not in Igy 
courts, to be reported in the papers for fools to snigger at.” 
The breeze of fresher air blows smartly in at the opened windoy, 
We never read a page of Mr. Cunninghame Graham's but we 
did not feel itinstantly fanourcheek. It is not only that he takes 
one away with him into a strange country, it is that in his freedom 
from introspection, neurosis and the splitting of meagre 

he heartens us with a forgotten muscularity, not striving after 
a literary strength, but speaking with his natural voice in , 
prose as lean and tough as the horsemen of his plains. That 
combination is rare to-day of a scholar, a stylist, and an advep. 
turer—we do not use the word in its offensive sense—which 
makes of Mr. Cunninghame Graham so picturesque and unique 
a figure in modern literature. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Seamen All. By Kresite CuatrerTon. Heinemann. 10s. 64. 


Mr. Keble Chatterton is the luckiest of men and writers. Not 
only has he found an inexhaustible source of material—for there 
seems no reason why he should not continue his excellent series of 
sea stories for many years to come—but he is of that philosophical 
state of mind that makes him absolutely content with his own age. 
Submarine dodging is quite as romantic as privateering, and every 
man who ever sailed the seas is for him a picturesque adventurer, 
So in this book he wanders through two hundred and fifty years of 
ships and seamen, treating each age with fine impartiality. By 
quoting from accounts written by real actors in these sea dramas 
Mr. Chatterton has managed to maintain the seaman’s point of view 
throughout. No time is wasted on description. Storm and ship- 
wreck are the only things that matter. His rediscovery of the diary 
of Henry Teonge, chaplain to a ship of James I.’s Navy, is an achieve- 
ment in itself. Why it has ever been allowed to get out of print is 
difficult to understand. Teonge appears to be the missing link in 
our series of English diarists. Scribbling parsons there have been 
in plenty, but never one like this adventurer, who sought safety at 
sea from his creditors, “‘land pyrates who I hate worse than Turkes.” 
In the middle of an Atlantic gale or battle with the enemy he can 
stop to describe a feast with all the precision of a Dr. Rutty. It 
may be that Mr. Chatterton has gleaned all the best extracts and the 
rest of the diary is poor stuff. Otherwise there is no excuse for its 
neglect. We imagine that this book contains, also, the first eulogy 
to be written by an Englishman of the daring and seamanship of 
those Germans who attempted to break the blockade. The adventures 
of the Virgen del Secorro merges on the miraculous. In another 
age its captain, Heinrich Zuppe, would have been a national hero. 
Who since Elizabethan times has had the imagination to think of 
sailing through mines and patrols, from Spain to Germany by Iceland, 
in a rotten twenty-five ton schooner, manned by landsmen? Only 
the worst of luck and weather prevented the adventurers from safely 
reaching their fatherland. On the wrapper of the book the publishers 
state that it is ‘‘as exciting as a novel.” If they had said, “far more 
exciting than any modern novel” they would not have exaggerated. 


Dock Labour and Decasualisation. By E. C. P. Lascexues and §. S. 
Buttock. King. 10s. 6d. 

This study appears at an opportune moment, when the problem of 
decasualisation is actually under discussion by a Joint Committee of 
dockers and port employers. If it contains little that is positively 
new it brings together material which has hitherto been scattered and 
accessible only with difficulty. Everyone knows that the perennial 
problem of dock labour is casual employment. There are, even in 
times of good trade, too many men seeking work at the ports, and the 
great majority of dockers therefore suffer from chronic under-employ- 
ment, which is accentuated whenever a period of bad trade sends the 
throw-outs of other industries to seek for work along the waterside. 
To a limited extent, the irregular and seasonal arrivals of cargoes 
make the fluctuation of the demand for dock labour unavoidable ; 
but the position is made far worse because in most ports each employer 
tries to keep his own reserve of labour, or even to prevent a man 
whom he can only employ intermittently from taking work under 
another employer. Many half-hearted experiments have been made 
towards remedying casual labour, which enlightened employers 48 
well as Trade Unions recognise as a cause of inefficiency, as well a5 
misery. But no measures yet taken have touched more than the 
fringe of the problem. 

The authors of this book discuss what has been done, and attempt, 
with the experience of the past in mind, to outline a policy for the 
future. Clearly, any veal plan of decasualisation must include at 
least these three vital elements—registration of dock labour, better 
distribution and mobility of the registered workers, and maintenance 
or guaranteed wages. Past experiments have been made with the 
first and second, without the third. It is pointed out io this book 
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Your life—is it 
adequately Insured ? 


Every prudent person should make 
adequate provision for every 





WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1816. 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24 MILLIONS. 











setting 


: and can be fitted up in all 
: sorts of odd corners. Moreover, its simple, beautiful lines blend 
: with any existing furniture. The Universal is built on the Unit 
: System, originated by us after more than a quarter of a century's 


At home 
in any 











emergency which is likely to arise, See how it . 
and the best means of doing this STARTS! See how it GROWS! 
is to take out a policy with the UNIVERSAL, STYLE BOOK: 
The Globe-Wernicke Uni- ASE AS ABOVE 
: versal Style Bookcase is at OAK. - «= £7.10.0 
: home in any room or office. MAHOGANY £9.10.0 
: It can be built to any size, to Additional Oak Unite - 37/8 each 
; take any number of books, Mahogany - - an . 











experience and experiment. It is made in quartered oak or : 
mahogany, with dust-proof glass doors on roller bearings, : 
practically noiseless. : 
Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic” Bookcases are BRITISH MADE, and : 
are world-famous for QUALITY and fine finish. They contain : 
only the best features in sectional construction, and are : 


“ ALWAYS COMPLETE, BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 
Made in three Styles: Standard, Ideal and Universal. 
Send for Catalogue No. 23B showing complete range. 


Tre Globe-“Wernicke Co sta 


Office and Library Furnishers. 


? London: 44 Holborn Yiaduet, B.C. 1}, 82 Victoria Street, $.W. 11 
* 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 Manc 


hester: 13 Victoria Street. 
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Celebrities andtheir Pens 
Davip WHITELAW 


Author of “The Little Hour of 
Peter Wells," “Pirate's Gold,” 
“The Stones of Khor,” etc., etc. 


“Writing is a difficult Art,’’ ‘they’ say, 
and I quite agree with ‘them.’ Therefore 
an author takes advantage of all means 
which facilitate the difficulty of his tasks. 
Personally, I have found the ONOTO 
PEN a considerable aid to authorship, and 
my mind never seems to be so free from 
distraction and ready fer work as when 
I hold an ONOTO PEN in my hand. 


Yours faithfully, 
DAVID WHITELAW, 


Of all Stationers and Jewellers. 


TWO PERFECT PENS. 


PLUNGER FILLING SAFETY. 
LEVER FILLING. 
From 15/- to £12-128 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO, LTD., 
Onoto Service Depots, 
110, Bunhill Row, E.C. 1. 17, St. Bride Street, E.C.4. 
LONDON. 


USE ONOTO INK FOR ALL PENS. 
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that this has given neither employers nor workers any direct incentive 
to take measures of registration or distribution seriously. Mainten- 
ance, that is, the obligation to furnish a living to all the workers in the 
industry, is required in order to give the Trade Unions the incentive 
to reduce the numbers registered within reasonable limits, andthe 
yr oy an incentive to dispense with their wasteful separate reserves 
o ur. 

Maintenance is thus recognised by Messrs. Lascelles and Bullock, as 
it was recognised by Lord Shaw and his colleagues in the Dockers’ 
Inquiry of 1920, as the pivot of the whole question. But they are 
acutely conscious of the difficulties in the way, and perhaps inclined 
to exaggerate them. It is obviously true, as Sir Donald Maclean's 
Committee stated in its report issued a few months ago, that registra- 
tion of bona fide dock workers must precede maintenance. But, 

iven the will, registration can be very speedily completed, and an 
ults can be put right in the subsequent revisions of the tests. It 
is true, as the authors state, that registration will inevitably involve 
at the outset a surplus of registered labour ; but, if lists are closed and 
a keen scrutiny exercised, wastage will be very rapid, and the number 
of men will soon be brought down to what is reasonably required. 
There is no valid reason, as this book seems sometimes to suggest, for a 
long delay in putting into operation a principle which the port em- 
ployers accepted four years ago. 
timidity of its conclusions, however, does not seriously detract 
from the book’s value as a survey of the problem. It should be read 
by all students of the unemployment question, and particularly by all 
employers and officials concerned practically with any aspect of water- 


side work. 
THE CITY 


ARKETS are somewhat irregular. British funds keep 
pretty firm, but home rails display weakness, which 
is likely to go further when the public begins to 

realise the importance of the all-grades movement initiated by 
the N.U.R. The only stock in this group worth purchasing, 
in my opinion, is Metropolitan Railway Consolidated, which, 
at about 76, does not fully discount prospects. The final call 
on the Hungarian Loan was due on Tuesday, and as there has 
been selling on the part of persons who applied for this loan 
merely as a speculation, it is still purchasable at a fraction 
below the issue price (88), and is attractive, for revenues are 
satisfactory, and the yield is £8 12s. per cent. A feature of the 
foreign exchanges is a steady rise in the Brazilian and Argentine 
currencies. The quotations of Brazilian securities are respond- 
ing. The Argentine gold dollar is improving in almost 
sensational fashion, the quotation being 433d. as compared with 
403d. last month. This is of the utmost importance to concerns 
trading in that country, which have to make remittances 
abroad for dividend payments and other purposes. The cabled 
results for the year ended June 30th, of Piccardo y Cia, the 
Argentine tobacco undertaking, so frequently recommended 
in these notes, state that the net profit was $4,917,795, which 
compares with $4,877,184 for the previous year. The dividends 
are the same as last year—viz., 7} per cent. on the 6} per cent. 
participating preference shares and 8 per cent. on the ordinary. 
No less than $1,445,890 is placed to reserves, in the accumulation 
of which this company appears to be following the example of 
its prototype, our own Imperial Tobacco Company. The 
Argentine dollar of ordinary commerce is different from that 
quoted in the foreign exchanges, the former being exchangeable 
into the latter at the fixed rate of 100 to 44. At the present 
rate of exchange, therefore, the dividend on the preference 
shares works out at about 12s. and on the ordinary at 12s. 9d. 
The greatest activity is displayed in the tea and rubber markets, 
which are dealt with in a subsequent note. The report of Illing- 
worth, Morris and Company, the big woollen textile undertaking, 
was disappointing, for it showed a fall in profits, but at the annual 
meeting held on Tuesday, the chairman sounded a decidedly 
optimistic note, stating that the woollen industry is improving 
and that trading for the past five months made a much better 
showing. 
* * * 

The turn of the tide in the rubber-share market, so often 
prophesied in these notes, appears to have come at last, and 
reveals the fact (which did not surprise those intimately con- 
nected with this industry) that the low prices quoted for many 
shares were nominal, and that few or none could be obtained 
for these figures. Each week sees a fall in London stocks of 
rubber, and stocks elsewhere, particularly in the hands of 
American manufacturers, are believed to have been so much 
reduced that they are compelled to buy more heavily. This 
is confirmed by the considerable demand for spot rubber and 
near deliveries, and the slight improvement in American trade, 
which we are told is going much further after the Presidential 
election on November 4th, is likely to carry this movement 
further. Thus far there is little sign of any increased demand 
from the Continent. Setbacks, of course, there will be, and the 
pace was much too fast last Monday, when the scarcity of shares 


—— 


in the market was revealed, but, in spite of the efforts of one 
“heavy” London paper which is inimical to the restriction 
scheme, to prove that rubber ought to go down, and not 
people concerned in the industry are confident that we shail 
see higher prices for the commodity. 


The tea-share market, which showed signs of running away 
altogether, has been steadied slightly by the re-emergence of 
the rubber-share market, as speculative activity in the One 
tends to draw support from the other. Still, the price obtained 
for tea continues to rise every week, and if there is occasion for 
the speculator to pause, there appears to be little doubt as to 
the attractions of many shares in this section from the invest. 
ment point of view. Among the three shares recommended 
here last week, one, Assam Consolidated, was obtainable op 
Monday at 20s. 3d., which is 1s. 8d. less than that named here, 
Since its formation in May last, this company has been unpopular 
with the Press, which criticises it on the score of heavy capitalisg. 
tion. There was some foundation for this, but conditions haye 
changed since the company was formed, all in its favour, see 
that the price of tea has risen several pence per Ib., whereas 
the shares are still obtainable at about their issue price of 2)s, 
The fact remains that last year the estates owned by the company 
earned profits equivalent to over 20 per cent. on the existing 
ordinary-share capital, after allowing for prior charges and the 
dividend on the preference shares. It pays better in the long 
run to go against sentiment and buy cheaply, than to go with 
the swim on the crest of the wave, and those who buy this share 
at its present price should do well. Low-priced shares, albeit 
usually dangerous, possess the attraction that a small amount 
of capital buys a large number of units, a small rise on which 
may mean a good deal expressed in percentage. Another excel- 
lent purchase of this description is Peacock and Nilambe 2, 
shares at their present price of 4s. 2d. These were recommended 
here as recently as July 12 at 3s. 73d. but, by reason of the 
rise that has occurred in the price of tea, are now considerably 
undervalued, for the company, not having sold any of its tea 
forward, gets the full benefit of increased values. It possesses 
two estates in Ceylon, and also produces a small amount of 
rubber. Last year it paid four quarterly dividends of 5 per 
cent. each, and should do better this year. 

A. Emi Davies. 








TO BE LET 


OVE.—Unfurnished, self-contained upper Maisonnette. 6 bed, 
3 sitting rooms, etc., large, light and airy, central hot water. Immediate pos- 
session.— Write OWNER, 47 Brunswick Place. 


C.1. FURNISHED FLAT (two rooms, scullery) To Let, 
« 4—6 months; special terms.—Box 18, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


URNISHED. — Small, Study -bedroom, 
15 Heathcote Street, W.C.1. 














pleasant, 148.—16s., 





OUNTRY House Accommodation for Paying Guests, also Flats, 
Suites, etc., in London.—-TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48 Dover 8&t., W.1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NDIA.—Lady Secretary (good sailor) offers services, any capacity; 
care of children, etc., in return for passage.—Box 14, NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, ndon, W.C. 2. 


VW OMAN GRADUATE (Econ.).—Seeks administrative or organ- 
ising post, political, educational or business. Wide experience teaching, 

lecturing and organising in educational and social work.—Box 20, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


UTCHMAN (34), speaking English, French and German fluently, 

seeks companion for best London Concerts and Lectures in coming Season. 

Lady or gentleman.—Write Box 19, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















A™ VIVENDI LEAGUE.—Particulars of Lectures explaining 4 
New Principle in Breathing and its practice in General Health, Tuberculosis, 
Infant Welfare, Education, and Development of Concentration from 

Mr. ArTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1!. 


BOCK FL ATES.-Oniginal exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write Ossornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
A Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. By Post direct 
from Factory. Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. All Sizes. Guaranteed 
Unshrinkable. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Mills, 
Hawick, Scotland. —e 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victeria 8t., London, 8.W.1 


ee 














HARRIS.—Lgewis AND SHETLAND Ho 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NBWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


REAL SAVING. We TURN—Overcoats, Suits, , ae 

etc., guaranteed . Deseri Price List free, of 

for tree cstimate.—-Lonbos = Co. (Dept. EB), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N. 16, "Phone: Dalston 4777. New garments also made: 
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Have you a 
SAGGING prrass 





If so, 


try the 
“SLEEPEEZIE" REINFORCEMENT 


Sleepeezic"’ is a soundly constructed trellis 
frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which ae and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally and permanently comfortable; in fact, as d 
as =, pon Bae sprin ——¥ y at a fraction of the 
cos r terms are eloquent of our trust in 
of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” = 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 


SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 
and mention “ New 
Stat oo 
PRICE 
for beds up to? 
Sf. wide - ~- 20/- 
4ft. wide ~ ~ 25/- 
5ft. wide » » 30/- 
LISTS FREE. 



































“ Facts are stubborn things.” 


BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE. 
Provide against loss by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
A a 


SR00Ks.—Aphre Behn’'s Novels, best Edit., 1915, 6 vols., £3 3s. ; 
Sir Walter Besant’s London, complete in ro large handsome vols., 1909, 
pub. {20, price {12 128.; Traill and Mann Building of Britain and the Empire, 

6 vols., illus. half morocco, fine set, 1914, £6 6s.; Robinson's Old Naval nts, 
38.5 Pickwick Pepers, with 24 coloured illus. by Aldin, 1910, 2 vols., 218.} 

s Erotic Motive in Literature, 1919, 6s.; Ainsworth’s apvels, Jack Sheppard, 

Old St Paul’s, etc., 11 vols., illustrated, 308.; B cio’s " d 
_ Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d.; New Letters and 
] als of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 118. 6d; Leonard Merrick’s rst Edit. 
The Worldlings, 1900, 25s.; One Man’s View, 1897, rare, 508.1 Tbe Position of 
Be etpet, IgII, 128. 6d.; Roberts The Book Hunter in London, 1895, 219. } 
| Jackson's 1st edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 
1 128. 6d. each: Pollard, Secret Societies of Ire'and, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book 
ier at Home, 1922, 118. 6d., Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 118. 6d. ; 
Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, £3 138. 6d. ; 
Punch First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, £12 128.; Anthony Trollope’s 
Novels, 10 vols., 1874, 43 1os.; Oscar Wilde, The inx, illustrated and decoreted 
ae Alastele, 1920, 258.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, rg12, illus. - gg wwe? 158.; Oscar 
a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 

q 25%.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare rst edition, 1809, £2 108.; Oscar 
le, Poems, 1903, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit., 
#58. ; Masefield's The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, 
only 50 done, 218.; Vailima, Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Henry Kingsley’s 
~ 6 vols., half caif, gilt, £2; send for catalogue. If you want a book and 
od to find it elsew ere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. 
KS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Shropshire Lad, 
1896: Jowetts Plato, 5 vois.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, 
Atablan Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin 7 23 Vols., complete set ({21; 
B "a Novels in English, 58 Vols, {12; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 258.; Pepys’ Diary by atley, ro Vols., 
best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, 428.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 78.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (638.), 358. Catalogues 
fee. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BROS., 

#1 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


S for SE WRITING, an uncrowded profession.—Send 
t t kly i il, 
a PUBLciTY Senvicz, 1: Stonetielt? Steet, "London, , time —3. Kuuston 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T¥PEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
teporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
ists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
3 Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED,.—Work called for. Tempor 
A Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. _ 
YPEWRITING.—Literary, Technical, Commercial accurately 
ea romotly executed.—Miss Eapgs, 78 Bellevue Road, Southbourne, 
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The Cider Supreme 


For over 30 years Bulmer's Champagne Cider 
has been steadily growing in favour till it has 
come to be regarded by the discriminating 
everywhere as the Cider Supreme. Its 
superiority is due to the prolonged and careful 
process by which it is evolved from the 
choicest apples: a process exactly the same as 
that which the costliest Champagne undergoes. 
Its sparkle and effervescence are natural, and 
its remarkably low acidity makes Bulmer's 
Cider the perfect drink for gouty or rheumatic 
persons. 


Sold in all Restaurants at Wembley 


BULMER’S 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 


London and Export: Findlater, oy Todd & Co., Lid., 
London Bridge, S.E. |. 


Provincial Agents on Application. 

















CIDERS 





MAULANA 
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‘*T want to help you to grow as beautiful 
as God meant you to be when he thought 
of you first..”.—-GEORGE MACDONALD, 


most evil surroundings that surely ever existed. 

It would need much more spacegthan we have 
at our disposal here to tell of the terrible environment of 
her home, if the place could be so called. Suffice it to say 
that her parents were incorrigible drunkards of the very 
worst type, and what was even worse they were deliberately 
endeavouring to lead the little girl along the same evil 
path. Unsuccessful efforts had been made to induce the 
parents to mend their ways, or at least to allow the little 
girl to live as she should, and finally under a Magistrate's 
order the Church Army was asked to take the child into 
its care. She was at once taken to one of the Society's 
Homes and is the subject of the following story related by 
the Sister-in-Charge. After two days in the Home the 
little girl asked, ‘‘ Am I to stay here for ever and ever? ”’ 
When the Sister answered ‘“‘ Yes,” the child said, “I’m 


W: discovered one day a little girl of six living in the 


so glad my mummie doesn’t want me any more.” 


The story of this little girl is one of a great number which 
might be told in connection with the work of rescue carried 
on by the Church Army, which is not only devoted to children, 
but to young girls, women and men. The Church Army 
seeks to help these unfortunate creatures to “grow as 
beautiful as God meant them to be.” Will you strengthen 
our hands by sending us as much as you can afford? All 
gifts of money (cheques, etc., crossed Barclays a/c), clothing, 
etc., should be addressed Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 


The Church Army, 


55 Bryanston Street, London, W. I. 
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LECTURES APPOINTMENT VACANT 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES, ROYAL COLLEGE, MAURITIUS. 

(University of London.) A FRENCH MASTER is required. Salary Rs. 7,000 per annum, 





1. At GresHam CoLLEcE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 

Twenty-four lantern lectures by Mr. Charles Singer, M.A., M.D., 
D.Litt., on Mondays at 6 p.m. Admission free to first lecture on 
September 29th. 

2. At Kincsway Hatt, Kingsway, W.C. 
MODERN ETHICAL IDEALS. 

Ten lectures by Professor W. G. de Burgh, M.A., on Wednesdays 
at 6 p.m. Admission free to first lecture on October rst. 

Particulars of these, and of 90 other courses of lectures on History, 
Literature, Economics, Geography, etc., may be obtained on applica- 
tion to The Registrar, Meonigy Extension Board, University of 
London, South Kensington, S.W. 





THE 
[LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 
(Limited by Guarantee). 


EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1924, 


The following are the dates for the next Examinations of the above 
Association :— 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
y and Wednesday, December 2nd and 3rd. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 2nd and 3rd. 
FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, December 2nd, 3rd and 4th. 
Each Examination commences at 10 a.m. on the first day. 


EXAMINATION CENTRES. bi 


LONDON. CORK. BRISTOL. 
GLASGOW. LEEDS. PORTSMOUTH. 
EDINBURGH. SHEFFIELD. NORWICH. 
NEWCASTLE MANCHESTER. NOTTINGHAM. 
BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL. HULL. 
BELFAST CARDIFF, BRIGHTON. 
DUBLIN. PLYMOUTH. 


Persons desiring to present themselves for examination must 
notice to the Council not later than October 1st, 1924. Full ee 
lars and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary, Temple 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 


By Order of the Council, 
J. C. LATHAM, Secretary. 
September, 1924. 


BIREBECKEK COLLEGE. 
Principal: GRORGH SENTER, D.Sc, Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses ¢ Degrees of the University of lean in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAW 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Reisaaene and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students, 
Studentships to the value of over {700 are awarded annually to a of the College, 
Soy ll ry post 18. 4d. Seeapaen Sas 
For full particulars a the SECRETAR 
BIRKBECK CO COLLEGE, Purraa LAng, E.C. 4. 








ART GALLERY. 


N EW FOREST GROUP. MANSARD Sy. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING AND SCULTURE 
Now Admission 1s. 
HEAL & SON, eID. 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Rettent Pepto Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Trainin 

extends over 3 vears, and includes Educational and Gymuastics on the Swedish 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cri » Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 ansum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FP nonnas EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
» W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
Wehaleres Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarshi 
Tai Pund and Grants from the Board of Rducation, apply to the Principal, Miss 
WRENCE 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 
MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate of 1s. od. per line 
for a single insertion, or 16s. inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small ents. 


Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





























rising by annual increments of Rs. 500 to Rs. 9,000 Free 
passage to Mauritius provided for selected candidate and family not 
exceeding four persons. 

Candidates must be British subjects not more than forty years old, 
with the L.-es.L. or D.-es-L. Teaching experience essential. 

Further particulars and forms of a — are obtainable from 
a Ey the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, Lo 
S.W. 1. Scottish candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 


SCHOOLS 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CR 


Head Mistress: Miss *iaigh 
Mistress of the Hudd Hi 
develop - hey intellect sed healthy 


crease 
ractical aay The girls will be ‘prepared for the Universities, the 
ession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a oom. Gerrard's Cross is 3 
- level and is on gravel The house is delightfully situated in its 
of 15 acres. 
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SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER —— CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PA 
8.E. 12.—Heaith shaper bes home life for a Hmited number of 
Entire charge ed. Children admitted from Joon of age. 
The teaching is based ures on Montessori system combined — Principal, Teceat 
methods of modern acation.—Full particulars from 
MILDRED STEELE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. ee 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beaatiful Gower Peninsula. 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special lar pe th 

Puiectonte : MarcarET 1, Mircuety, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Ewsox, 

L.R 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S FE 
Head Mistress: Miss Estmmr Casp, M.A. (Girton Coll., 
Second Mistress: Miss Esterproox Hicxs, B.Sc., hn 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YRARS OF ACR. 


ie 











LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS.— 
Apply Mrs. BE. M. Spencer, 11 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchwere 4252, 


RADLEY COURT, mgs CHELDEAN, Ce. pte Yoo ona 1887, 
general ticult other practical 
‘= te attention to di hicate end bachkoesd boys. Apply Sucaprary. 


Ts age oy SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great re 
Good general education on natural lines. Princi 

Ideals in Education” applied. .Yr-- time-tables Sten te for 

Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhytbmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. aa Montessori House for Boys and Girls 

from 3 to 9 years.—Principals . . NicHOLLS and Miss J. 8. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 
being to promote natural 














ung Children. New ere eh followed, the aim 
individual Sevelopasent. No day pupils. 
Principal, 


Particulars from the Mrs. Grant Kino. 





FAST ANGLIAN SCHOOL, | BURY ST. EDMUNDS.— 

or y~ * climate. Recently A] , ~-1 a= ou modera tines} 

preparation for Saivessition, professions, commerce, etc. Fees moderate Apel 
Headmaster, Joun W. Sxivnwer, M.A. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Shey +4 HOTEL, aggute the Sitch Museum, Great 
Ww.c.1 -- *- and well 





160 





Russell S Lon Nalapitewa, sigh —_—— 
Hotel. Perfect sanita' aight | oe 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. an i. 64. Der night per p tari 
on application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, Gesheus : ioe Museum 125°. 





ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. faesty first in official 
records for = he gg Mem “pe Guest House, Jevington Gardens. 
Best localit Tennis.—Mrs. ROGERS Recheiy diploma). 


Sey ig WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, teams end chops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLs. 


Ge Get com PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House 
et comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. 
imate, bracing air and sunshine. Central heating. Petrol-gas. 

hot water. Large library. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs, WYNNE. 











SHDOWN FOREST. ~-Paying guests received in country cottage. 
, according 


Healthy situation. Terms from 2 guineas to room and season. 
Miss SHARPER, High Plat, Nutley, Uckfield, ” Sussex. 





POSTAL gn yay 2 to the NEW STATESMAN 
ensures regular and early delivery. 

One Year, post free... ooo eco oe §=308, O46 

Six Month , » ove ooo eve oe 15a. Od 
Three » - ove 7s. 64. 
Address: Tux Mansons, pur Suess, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W. 
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